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OSBERT LANCASTER 


Here to celebrate his 21 years as a popular cartoonist is a full 
panorama of Lancaster “ pocket cartoons’. The selection 
gives the full sweep of his wit and a vivid retrospective view 
of our world, during two angst-haunted decades. It is an 
astonishing collection of humorous and penetrating comment— 
as funny, and perhaps even more instructive, now as when we 
first laughed at the daily cartoon over our breakfast tables. It 
reminds us, on the political and 
international scene, of the quick 
succession of alarms, political 
promises, international alignments 
and the quick changes of fortune 
and fame: on the home front it 
presents the changing scene, from 
shortage to affluence, from war to 
peace, from long skirts to short 
skirts and back again, from U to 
non-U... And through the 
years Lady Littlehampton, getting 
older like the rest of us. 


Over 500 Cartoons 21s net 
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The 
Bunty 
Boys 


MALCOLM 
MUNTHE 


The son of Axel Munthe tells the story of the boys’ club he ran during 
the Thirties while he was a student living in Southwark—a minor 


classic of London life. 


“ An excellent little book . . . Malcolm Munthe has delightfully 
described the unique cockney boy’s sense of humour.”—sIR BASIL 


HENRIQUES. 


8 pages of photographs. 18s. net. 


GERALD DUCKWORTH & CO. LTD. 


THE 
CARDINAL’S 
CURSE 


Nina Guyver 


A vivid novel of Sixteenth 


Century Italy. It is an enthral- 
ling story of the scandalous and 


murderous struggle between 


IN ALL PARTS guilty lovers and the power and 
OF THE WORLD anathemas of an outraged but 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD 
Petty Cury, Cambridge 


equally worldly Church. 
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Muriel Spark’s 


THE PRIME OF MISS JEAN BRODIE 


“Fascinating, beautifully written, a major talent”—THE BBC 
critics. “Sheremains, with Mr Waugh and Mr Amis one of 
our three funniest writers” —FRANK TUOHY (Spectator) 13s. 6d. 


Margaret Kennedy 


THE FORGOTTEN SMILE 


A great new novel by the author of The Constant Nymph, and 
Lucy Carmichael. ‘Ingenious, erudite and playfully humorous.” 
Sunday Times. 18s. 


Winter’s Tales 7 


Edited by Cc. P. SNOW and PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 
Six modern long stories translated from the Russian. 18s. 


Frank O’Connor 


AN ONLY CHILD 


An intensely moving account of the author's early years, from 
his birth in 1903 to his release from imprisonment as a revolution- 
ary at the age of twenty. 21s. 


Christopher Burney 


SOLITARY CONFINEMENT 
Describes the eighteen months spent in a cell in Fresnes Prison 
during the German occupation of France. “I beg you to read 
this remarkable book.”"—HAROLD NICOLSON (The Observer). 
13s. 6d. 


Simona Pakenham 


PIGTAILS AND PERNOD 


“An enchanting book, presenting a splendidly evocative picture 
of the old French seaport.” The Sphere 
2nd impression. 2Is. 


Paul Horgan 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: Citizen of New Salem 


This beautifully decorated volume recalls the young manhood 
of one of the world’s great men. By the author of A Distant 
Trumpet. 16s. 
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The 
Monastery 
of 
Jade 
Mountain 


PETER GOULLART 


author of 
Forgotten Kingdom’s etc. 


Mr. Goullart’s earlier books 
gave a fascinating and lively 
account of his life in the south- 
west Chinese province of Yun- 
nan and amongst the fantastic 
Lolo people of the wild moun- 
tain and valley country border- 
ing Tibet. 

His new book deals mainly 
with his Taoist experiences, 
though he also gives some 
absorbing descriptions of Bud- 
dhist monasteries, and is prob- 
ably unique in that so much 
personal information on Tao- 
ism is given by a Western 
writer. It is difficult to define 
precisely what the practising 
Taoist believes,thinks and does. 
Taoism must be evidenced by 
the way it is lived and so, in 
revealing howhis gradual initia- 


UT, Z I eC to us for a free copy of tion into its meaning took 


place, he describes fully his 


one of our illustrated monthly magazines visits to various Taoist mon- 
; y asteries, the monasteries them- 


the art selves, his discussions with 
on the arts absolutely devoted to books, 


ballet, cinema, theatre, music and records ritual practices and ceremonies. 
Illustrated 21s net 
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The ideal gift for any occasion 


Why not start a subscription for a friend or for yourself 
with the next Cornhill? 


A two-colour Greetings Card will be sent with the 
first copy. 


If your subscription ends with this issue, you can also 
use the form below for your renewal. 


Please detach this ORDER FORM and post 
it to 50 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Please send four/eight issues of THE CORNHILL 
MaGaZINE starting with the current/forthcoming issue 


I enclose P.O./Cheque for £ s d 
(Subscription in Great Britain is 16s for 

4 issues: Overseas it is 15s 6d for 4 issues ; 
U.S.A. and Canada $2.25) 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


JAMES EDWARD HOLROYD was the originator of the idea of the Baker Street 
Exhibition in the Festival Year, is a former Chairman of the Sherlock Holmes Society of 
London and an honorary member of a number of similar societies in the United States and 
elsewhere. His publications include Baker Street By-ways and The Gaslight Murders 
(Allen and Unwin). 


FRANCIS KING is a lecturer for the British Council in Tokyo, has published poetry in a 
number of magazines and a volume of poems Rod of Incantation. Amongst his novels are 
The Dividing Stream (Somerset Maughan Award 1952), The Widow, The Man on the 
Rock, The Custom House and a volume of short stories So Hurt and Humiliated (Longman). 


R. P. LISTER abandoned metallurgy for writing after working in a steel works, torpedo 
factory and Ministry of Aircraft production. Contributor to Punch, Atlantic Monthly, The 
New Yorker. His novels are The Way Backwards (Collins), The Oyster and the Torpedo 
(Cape), Rebecca Redfern (Deutsch) and a volume of verse The Idle Demon (Deutsch). 


MASSIMO BONTEMPELLI, poet, playwright, essayist and short-story writer, whose 


highly original writing made a considerable impact on Italian literature. Amongst 
his books are La Vita Intense, La Vita Operosa, Eva Ultime and for the theatre Minnie la 
Candida and Nostra Dea, but some of his best work is in his short stories. He died in 
Rome last year and is almost unknown in England. A short story, Mirrors, appeared in 
1927 but except for this, Letters of Introduction translated by W. L. Dale is the first to be 
published in England. The B.B.C. have recently broadcast two other short stories. 


O. HOBART MOWRER is Research Professor of Psychology at the University of 
illinois. He has taught at Princeton, Yale and Harvard and has been President of the 
American Psychological Association. Last year he published two technical volumes on 
the psychology of learning and recently a paperback entitled The Crisis in Psychiatry and 
Religion. 


ELIZABETH TAYLOR, novelist and short-story writer, contributor to The New 
Yorker. Amongst her novels are : At Mrs. Lippincott’s, A View of the Harbour, A Wreath of 
Roses, A Game of Hide and Seek, The Sleeping Beauty, Hester Lily, Angel and a collection of 
short stories, The Blush and Other Stories (Peter Davies). 


SHIRLEY DEANE, an Australian, has been a teacher, writes short stories, articles and 
books, has lived in, and written about, Italy, Spain, Andorra, Ibiza and now lives with her 
family on Corsica. Amongst her books are Rocks and Olives, Tomorrow is Mafiana, The 
Road to Andorra and her new book, The Expectant Mariner will be published next spring by 
John Murray. David and the Princess will be a part of this book. 


SIR IAN CRITCHETT has been in the Foreign Service since 1948. 
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highly original writing made a considerable impact on Italian literature. Amongst 
his books are La Vita Intense, La Vita Operosa, Eva Ultime and for the theatre Minnie la 
Candida and Nostra Dea, but some of his best work is in his short stories. He died in 
Rome last year and is almost unknown in England. A short story, Mirrors, appeared in 
1927 but except for this, Letters of Introduction translated by W. L. Dale is the first to be 
published in England. The B.B.C. have recently broadcast two other short stories. 


O. HOBART MOWRER is Research Professor of Psychology at the University of 
illinois. He has taught at Princeton, Yale and Harvard and has been President of the 
American Psychological Association. Last year he published two technical volumes on 
the psychology of learning and recently a paperback entitled The Crisis in Psychiatry and 
Religion. 
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Yorker. Amongst her novels are : At Mrs. Lippincott’s, A View of the Harbour, A Wreath of 
Roses, A Game of Hide and Seek, The Sleeping Beauty, Hester Lily, Angel and a collection of 
short stories, The Blush and Other Stories (Peter Davies). 
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books, has lived in, and written about, Italy, Spain, Andorra, Ibiza and now lives with her 
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Road to Andorra and her new book, The Expectant Mariner will be published next spring by 
John Murray. David and the Princess will be a part of this book. 
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A. E. Housman: Selected Prose 
JOHN CARTER 


Admirers of Housman’s poetry have long been aware that he 
was also master of a highly individual prose style. Mr. 
Carter’s selection includes both scholarly and general writings, 
some from out-of-the-way sources. 

Clothbound, 21s. net; Paperback, 10s. 6d. net 


An Experiment in Criticism 
C. S. LEWIS 


Professor Lewis’s experiment consists in reversing the usual 
process and judging literature itself by the way men read it; 
he supports his views with stimulating arguments and apt 
examples. ‘A reasonable, lucid, and generous guide to the 
enjoyment of books.” The Times. 15s. net 


Fathers of the Victorians 
FORD K. BROWN 


A new assessment of the Anglican Evangelical revival in the 
early nineteenth century, showing how much the Evangelicals 
influenced the later Victorian age. ‘A fascinating panorama 
of the liveliest part of English life from 1780 to 1830.’ The 
Times. 576 pages. 555. net 


The Italian Renaissance 


DENYS HAY 


Professor Hay goes back to the basic texts and monuments 
of art and architecture of the period to make a completely 
fresh appraisal of the Renaissance, what it was and how it 
spread. ‘ An indispensable introduction to any study of the 
period. JOHN HALE in the Spectator. 24 plates. 30s. net 


from all booksellers 
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“* Our Client’s Foot upon the Stair” 


BY JAMES EDWARD HOLROYD 


OT the least familiar and fascinating aspect of the Baker Street 

saga is the almost incredible procession of visitors. Ladies and 
gentlemen in various urgencies of distress, harassed callers from The 
Yard, occasional bold crooks fearlessly bearding the clean-shaven lion 
in his den—all sooner or later make the journey up the seventeen stairs 
to the cosy sitting-room at 2218. Frequently the visitations are at in- 
convenient hours—before dawn, in time to interrupt breakfast, or 
when Holmes and Watson are settling down for a quiet evening before 
the fire. 

Indeed from the most casual re-reading of the adventures, it is clear 
that the partners seldom achieve the luxury of a night off duty. The 
wilder the weather without, the more is the peace of what Watson 
called ‘ our snug sanctum’ likely to be disturbed. 

In their rare moments of repose one fancies that Watson is the more 
restless parmer. Not only had he fewer hobby horses to ride, but as 
the man of action—at least before his marriages—he scarcely suggests 
the pattern of domesticity. While Holmes would be totally absorbed 
in one of his many scholarly interests—Lassus, a medieval palimpsest or 
the latest monograph— Watson, one leg thrown stiffly across the other, 
would doubtless stare moodily into the fire or stealthily turn a page of 
the yellow-back he was reading under cover of some medical treatise. 

It is Holmes who declares that his mind rebels against stagnation, but 
I believe that Watson is the one who is more irked by inactivity. 
Holmes, as we know, could be at once the most silent and the most 
exasperating of stable-companions, and I fancy that Watson’s thoughts 
must often have drifted to the Criterion bar or to the billiards-room 
of his club as he perforce settled in to one of those timeless evenings at 
2218. Indeed it seems to be an indication of his restlessness that we 
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“ Our Client’s Foot upon the Stair” 


sometimes find him peering out of their first-floor window. Perhaps 
the old wound was troublesome on these occasions and he sought 
distraction ; or perhaps Holmes was toying with his malodorous 
chemicals or reaching for the violin. Whatever the reason, we are 
pretty certain to hear the clatter of hooves at the kerb, the pealing 
door-bell and Holmes’ omniscient (and in truth somewhat infuriating) : 
“ Here, if I mistake not, is our client’s foot upon the stair.” 

I believe that Watson welcomed visitors not only because they 
promised some new excitement and the chance of adding a new 
chapter to his reminiscences (did he ever offer Holmes a share of the 
royalties ?), but because they enabled him to step into the picture and 
to dilute the oppressive atmosphere of Holmes solus. To most of us, 
the ringing of the bell at all hours would have been as great a nuisance 
as the telephone. But not, I think, to Watson. 

Off-hand I can recall only two occasions when the Baker Street 
scene was not interrupted by a visitor. They occur in * The Gloria 
Scott’ and‘ The Musgrave Ritual,” consecutive adventures of Holmes’ 
early career before he went into partership. Whenever I re-read 
these two adventures I find myself listening behind the narrative—as 
Watson himself perhaps listened—for the ring of the street door-bell. 
It is not to diminish the doctor’s undoubted admiration for his friend 
to suggest that he may sometimes have become slightly bored by the 
great man’s long monologues. Watson of course put a loyal face on 
things : recorded, for instance, a merry meal in which Holmes spoke 
in quick succession ‘ on miracle plays, on medieval pottery, on Stradi- 
varius violins, and on the warships of the future.’ Merry may not 
have been the exact word, but it is clear that Watson’s réle was simply 
that of a large and patient ear. Doubtless he would have preferred to 
get in a word or two about his Afghan experiences ; but what chance 
had he against a genius who handled every subject “as though he had 
made a special study of it’? That the good Watson sometimes found 
that visitors appreciated his old campaigning stories—one recalls that 
Miss Mary Morstan was impressed—might be regarded as an additional 
reason why he would welcome the ring of the door-bell. 

As for Holmes, one feels that he must indeed have played the game 
for the game’s own sake to have grected his callers with such uniform 
urbanity at such unexpected hours. One is warmed by the slightly 
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James Edward Holroyd 


old-world manner with which he sets each at ease : a glass of whisky 
for the inspector, a seat by the fire for the dripping visitant with the 
clay and chalk of the south-west still clinging to his toecaps. Holmes 
may occasionally have forced the pace in his anxiety to elucidate all 
the facts. One does not readily forget his lapse when sweet Mary 
Morstan choked back a sob as she spoke of her father’s disappearance : 
*“The date?” asked Holmes opening his note-book.’ 

It could not always have been easy for Holmes to tear himself away 
from some complicated piece of research in order to plunge into an 
adventure which might end in the nearly trivial. And even if Watson 
really welcomed visitors, it does not follow that he felt equal enthusiasm 
for the awkward excursions which so frequently became their corol- 
lary. Many of the calls were in fact of a kind to test the toughest 
fibre. To Aldgate in dense fog ; to Croydon with the thermometer 
at 90 degrees ; supperless to the Alpha Inn on a night so bitter that ‘the 
breaths of the passers-by blew out into smoke like so many pistol- 
shots.’ Their inhospitable journcyings suggest dedication of a high 
order. 

Most of the impressive, and indeed some of the unimpressive, vis- 
itors to Baker Street are memorably netted in the long series of illus- 
trations which accompanied the adventures down the years in the pages 
of the old Strand Magazine. For most English readers the supreme 
artist was Sidney Paget, the centenary of whose birth occurred last 
year. But before turning to the well-loved pages of the early Strand, 
one must glance at A Study in Scarlet, the novel in which Holmes 
first appeared and in which we may fancy that both author and illus- 
trators were feeling for a method. It is a minor point of history that 
in this first story it did not occur to D. H. Friston to depict 2218 in any 
of the five drawings made for its original appearance in Becton’s 
Christmas Annual of 1887. Nor were George Hutchinson’s forty 
illustrations for the third edition of 1891 more rewarding. Four only 
of the set give any glimpse of the 2218 interior, and even then it is any 
indeterminate sitting-room anywhere. _ I think his drawings even pro- 
vide some kind of support for Michael Harrison’s recent heretical 
theory that this Baker Street was not in W.1 but in Clerkenwell or 
Brixton. 

Suddenly, however, and in this same year of 1891, the saga became 
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Our Client's Foot upon the Stair” 


authentic, put on immortality. With a stroke of genius Conan Doyle 
invented the brief self-contained episode which introduced Holmes and 
Watson to a new anid growing audience in the youthful Strand. The 
immediate importance to the author was that he had hit on a device 
whose obvious advantages over the traditional serial clearly made it 
more acceptable to editors of periodicals. But in a larger sense, the 
significance of the short-story form into which the adventures were 
now mainly cast was that the detective and his chronicler became the 
centre of action instead of merely serving as the sparse covering for 
slabs of alien villainry played out in India or the Far West. 

In the early Strand Holmes in fact became indubitably Holmes of 
Baker Street and from 1891 to 1927 the pages of the magazine inter- 
mittently echoed the sound of the client’s foot upon the stair. We 
must always count it as the greatest of good fortune that Sidney Paget, 
a London artist who had already exhibited in the Royal Academy, was 
at hand to set the scene for 2218. Yet how casually the fates move. 
There is a tradition in the Paget family that Greenough Smith, the 
editor of The Strand, wanted Sidney's brother Walter as illustrator but 
confused their identity. Walter Paget was a considerable artist in his 
own right, but when one recalls his somewhat stilted drawings for ‘ The 
Dying Detective ’ after his brother’s death, one is glad that the original 
commission went to Sidney. Walter none the less achieved an 
oblique immortality, for his brother used him as a model for Holmes 
and so the great investigator's features became more personable than 
Conan Doyle’s original conception of ‘a thin razor-like face with a 
great hawk’s-bill of a nose and two small eyes set close together on 
either side of it.’ 

The face that solved a thousand crimes is certainly more debonair 
than this as Holmes, standing back to fire, looks down at Watson at 
the beginning of * A Scandal in Bohemia.’ Since there are three or 
four pages of print between us and the slow and heavy step which 
announces the arrival of the first illustrious client, let us pause nostal- 
gically to savour the scene. 

It is Sidney Paget’s first drawing for the saga and it carries for us the 
same ineluctable sense of rightmess and authority as for those privileged 
seniors who were able to turn the exciting blue-green covers of the 
magazine just seventy years ago. 
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James Edward Holroyd 


The actual date of the adventure is March 20, 1888, which would 
make Holmes thirty-four and Watson a year or two older. Do they 
appear more mature than this in Paget's first drawing? Perhaps they 
are nearer to those middle forties in which one tends to fix them in 
memory ; perhaps because the clothes of the period added to age. 
Holmes, for example, is wearing a smart frock-coat, his hands comfort- 
ably hidden in its folds as befits a man standing on his own hearth. 
Watson, seated in one of the familiar and castored arm-chairs with a 
carved wooden frame-work, has a hint of velvet collar. He wears the 
choker and stock proper to a doctor who has just visited a patient. 
Holmes, however, affects the somewhat less formal black bow tucked 
under the edges of his collar in the style now popular with the younger 
black-tie brigade. I do not know of any canonical authority for 
Holmes’ neckwear and it seems likely that Paget—who was later to 
invent the equally characteristic deerstalker—possibly adapted this 
A. J. Balfour style from Hutchinson’s drawings. 

In this first illustration by Paget one is strongly aware of his feeling 
for the atmosphere of 2218. The whole scene is aglow with firelight. 
There are massive fire-irons in the fender (one recalls that Watson was 
apt to reach for the poker in moments of crisis), two lamps, a clock and 
a vase on the mantelshelf. In the shadows we see a tall bureau-book- 
case and at Watson’s foot the coal-scuttle in which Holmes unaccount- 
ably kept his cigars. To complete the comfortable picture Watson is 
smoking—not, however, a coal-scuttle vintage, for he tells us that on 
this occasion Holmes ‘ threw across his case of cigars, and indicated a 
spirit case and a gasogene in the corner.’ 

So the curtain rises and after a glancing and tantalising allusion to 
recent investigations—the Trepoff murder at Odessa and the singular 
tragedy of the Atkinson brothers at Trincomalee—and some charac- 
teristic deductive work by the master, we hear what with tingling ex- 
pectancy we have been waiting to hear : ‘ the sharp sound of horses’ 
hooves and grating wheels against the kerb.’ 

For sheer barbaric magnificence there could not have been a more 
dramatic curtain-raiser either for the series or for Paget’s prentice hand. 
The Herculean stature of the visitant, the cloak of deep blue and flame, 
the astrakhan slashings, the fur-trimmed jack-boots, the mysterious 
black mask. Finally, the sonorous title, reverberating like a roll of 
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“Our Client's Foot upon the Stair” 


Wagnerian drums : “ Wilhelm Gottsreich Sigismond von Ormstein, 
Grand Duke of Cassel-Felstein, and hereditary King of Bohemia.” 
One wonders what Mrs. Hudson thought of this apparition when she 
answered the door. Watson, if one is to judge from his prose which 
suddenly flames like the enormous single beryl at the throat of majesty, 
was clearly impressed, but recovered sufficiently to note that so rich a 
costume * would, in England, be looked upon as akin to bad taste.’ 
Holmes alone remained cool ; he even yawned at one stage of the 
interview. Perhaps asa result of his delicate services for so many of the 
leading royal families he really regarded this Middle-European prince- 
ling as somewhat small beer. Or maybe the manner stemmed from 
his flair for deflating pomposity. Either way the front was impec- 
cably kept. Even when the king finally flung down the heavy chamois 
bag containing three hundred pounds in gold and seven hundred in 
notes for expenses, Holmes calmly scribbled a receipt on a sheet of his 
note-book. 

From the artist’s point of view it must have seemed a long step down 
from this majestic opening to the slow-witted red-headed pawn- 
broker in the next adventure and the even more stupid Mary Suther- 
land (who failed to recognise her own stepfather and arrived at 2218 
wearing odd shoes) in the third. I suppose that one of the trials of an 
illustrator is that he must not have favourites ; he is required to deline- 
ate the indifferent as well as the different. Members of the Sherlock 
Holmes Society of London, assembling for their annual variations of 
the gas-fitters’ ball, naturally tend to appear as Dr. Grimesby Roylott, 
‘the woman” and similar strongly individualised characters; but 
Paget had also to give a semblance of reality to a multitude of Angel 
Hosmers, Victor Hatherleys and bewildered bankers before reaching 
his moments of exaltation. One would like to feel that in sketching 
these minor figures he was working up to the superb climax of 
Moriarty. 

In these early drawings Paget appears to have solved the problem of 
the incidental scenes by concentrating on a few essentials. Thus the 
only article of furniture shown in the interview with Alexander 
Holder, the banker, is the chair in which he sits and even this appears 
to be a sawn-off version. Similarly, for the fireside lecture given by 
Holmes in ‘ The Copper Beeches’ the two familiar arm-chairs have to 
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serve as sole properties save for the additional master touch of the 
tongs which hold the glowing coal for Holmes’ pipe. At this stage the 
contents of the sitting-room have in fact to be synthesised from indi- 
vidual drawings—the sofa and small wooden chair from * The Blue 
Carbuncle,’ the cane chair from ‘ The Greek Interpreter,’ the complete 
dining-table (with Watson, not Holmes, at its head) in the breakfast 
denouement of ‘ The Naval Treaty.’ 

“Is there any other point which I can make clear?’ Holmes asks 
in the last-named adventure and immediately a flood of queries rises 
in the mind. Just where was the safe for the black pearl of the Bor- 
gias; the portraits, framed and unframed, of General Gordon and 
Henry Ward Beecher, the wall with the patriotic V.R.s pocked in 
bullet-holes, the table for the chemicals ? 

The answers to some of these queries emerge in later illustrations. 
But new problems also. After the ominous appearance of Professor 
Moriarty (his face * slowly oscillating from side to side in a curiously 
reptillian fashion’) in The Strand Magazine in 1893, nearly eight years 
were to pass before Dr. James Mortimer, the man of science, became 
the next visitor to climb the stairs to consult Holmes in the overture to 
the classic ‘ Hound.’ I think that Dr. Mortimer was a very odd char- 
acter indeed. To begin with, Watson’s description of him is almost an 
exact transcript of Conan Doyle’s original conception of Holmes : * A 
very tall thin man, with a long nose like a beak, which jutted out 
between two keen grey cyes, set closely together.’ Then the mystery 
—not satisfactorily explained by Holmes’ guess at lack of ambition— 
of why a man with a distinguished medical career should bury himself 
in the heart of Dartmoor. Next, those slightly bizarre interests— 
‘charming evenings’ discussing the comparative anatomy of the 
Bushman and the Hottentot with Sir Charles Baskerville ; ‘ pure 
amusement’ visiting the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
All in all a somewhat sinister figure ; but one to whom we are never- 
theless eternally grateful for that dramatic chapter-ending whose sib- 
ilance comes whispering down the years: ‘Mr. Holmes, they were 
the footprints of a gigantic hound.’ 

Sidney Paget certainly spread his talent on Dr. Mortimer in eleven 
drawings. It is good to sce that even the austere man of science 
permitted himself a measure of relaxation, for while in ten of them he 
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wears the silk hat and frock-coat appropriate to the professional man 
visiting London, in the eleventh, at Baskerville Hall, he has become a 
trim figure in double-breasted jacket and straw boater. 

But if we are to turn a pocket-lens on to background as well as fore- 
ground, it is the first illustration to the Hound which halts our interest. 
As Dr. Mortimer crosses the threshold of the sitting-room at 221B, we 
note that some extraordinary changes have occurred during the inter- 
vening years. The door now opens inwards, hinged left ; when we 
last saw it—at the close of ‘ A Case of Identity ’—it opened outwards, 
hinged right. I take it to be the same door since there is a tall bureau- 
bookcase (a twin to the one near the fireplace ?) shown to its left in 
both illustrations. Moreover, while a window in the ‘ Case of Iden- 
tity ’ drawing is shown on the right-hand wall, in that of the ‘ Hound’ 
the window is on the opposite wall. I accept Sidney Paget's view on 
the latter point because it accords with my theory that there must have 
been a rear window to give credibility to Watson's statement in ‘ The 
Resident Patient’ that the morning sun was reflected on the walls of 
houses opposite 2218. As it is generally accepted that Mrs. Hudson’s 
domain was on the west side of the street, the houses opposite face west 
and could not have reflected the glare of morning sunshine. But houses 
at the back of 2218 would face east and Watson could have been looking 
at them through a rear window just before falling into his memorable 
brown study. Paget thus accidentally confirms my tentative solution 
of one of the most baffling problems in the saga. 

But these are deep waters, Watson. Sufficient to note that after the 
long leap forward to Dartmoor, the only remaining glimpse of 2218 
comes with the two illustrations in the final chapter of the “ Hound’ 
when the partners have returned and Holmes, comfortably relaxed 
with dressing-gown and pipe, gives his customary succinct recapitula- 
tion. It is a raw foggy evening at the end of November and the fire 
blazes invitingly. I am weak enough to admit that not even the 
promise of a little dinner at Marcini’s followed by the De Reszkes 
in “Les Huguenots’ would have persuaded me to go out on such 
a night. The arrival of a client just then would have seemed to 
me a Devil’s Foot upon the stair. The lights were out and I fear 
I should have quietly bolted the door and pretended I was not at 


home ! 
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With the ‘ Return’ series, which opened in The Strand in 1903, we 
arrive reluctantly at the close of Sidney Paget’s long association. One’s 
regret is the keener because the artist as well as his principal character 
had put on stature over the years. Some of the drawings in the new 
series, such as the capture of Abe Slaney and the tussle between Holmes 
and old Colonel Moran, have a powerful maturity which in turn was 
substantially enhanced by improved technical reproduction. 

The thirteen adventures bring an exceptional sequence of visitors up 
the narrow stairs. In many ways the most remarkable of all must have 
been the return of the master himself—an appearance that threw Mrs. 
Hudson into violent hysterics as it later caused even the phlegmatic 
Watson to faint. How one wishes in passing that Paget had preserved 
for us the scene in which the faithful landlady crept into the sitting- 
room on all fours to change the position of the wax bust. It is a 
moment to which devotion would have given its own dignity. 

But after Holmes himself, what a pilgrimage of personalities : Violet 
Smith, the solitary cyclist, ‘ young and beautiful . . . tall, graceful and 
queenly ’ and incidentally one of a cluster of four violets in the saga ; 
Lestrade, bull-doggy as ever ; the hirsute and powerful harpooner ; 
that smooth operator Charles Augustus Milverton, well deserving his 
title of ‘the worst man in London’; and, as climax to the whole 
series, the Prime Minister and his Secretary for European Affairs—a 
title that becomes increasingly prophetic, though the description of the 
owner as being ‘ endowed with every beauty of body and of mind’ 
is a Watsonism that would make any politician wince. 

As they come and go we gain new intelligence about 2218. A 
small Indian coffee table makes its appearance at the close of ‘ The 
Empty House ’, an inlaid side-table with candlestick in ‘ Milverton,’ an 
adjustable metal table-lamp in ‘ The Six Napoleons,’ a different kind of 
lamp with a flouncy feminine shade in ‘ The Golden Pince-nez,’ and 
so on. 

Two drawings on consecutive pages of * The Norwood Builder ’ are 
especially rewarding. They show, respectively, the arrival and de- 
parture (under arrest) of ‘the unhappy John Hector McFarlane.’ 
The closest attention has been given to the duplication of the contents of 
the breakfast table and to the subsequent changes in the disposition of 
chairs. In the first illustration, for example, Holmes is seated at the 
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table with a newspaper on his lap. In the second, he has taken up the 
familiar arm-chair pose, legs stretched and finger-tips together. The 
newspaper has fallen to the floor and the dining-chair he has vacated 
stands empty at the table. There are similar touches of exact observa- 
tion. But alas ! the door has again been playing tricks. Not only 
does it now open inwards, hinged right, but the four short and two 
double-length panels in the first drawing have become three pairs of 
identical size in the second !_ By the time we reach the entry of Cap- 
tain Croker in “The Abbey Grange’ it has changed again to a left- 
side hinge but still opening inwards ; while the tall bookcase-burcau, 
hitherto either on the left of the fireplace or to the left of the door, is 
now on the right-hand side of the fireplace. 

In Sidney Paget’s behalf I would contend that the furniture was 
probably moved around from time to time. As for the unpredictable 
door, is it not possible that some system of hidden draughts whistled 
up the seventeen stairs and that the tetchy Holmes had the local car- 
penter experiment with different positions to see if it could be over- 
come ? 

The way of the illustrator is hard and if 1 make a further point about 
Sidney Paget’s drawings it will be only in the affectionate mood of 
warts-and-all. It is that in this final series he fell into the fallacy. of 
depicting Holmes and Watson as noticeably older than in the earlier 
drawings. Throughout the ‘ Return’ Holmes’ hair has begun to 
recede and Watson's moustache and figure have perhaps lost some- 
thing of their first bloom. This is because thirteen years elapsed 
between the first illustrations and the last. 

As it happens, an exact comparison is possible. Paget’s first illus- 
trations for the first short story, ‘ A Scandal in Bohemia,’ to which I 
have already referred, is parallelled by a similar scene in the ‘ The 
Second Stain,’ the final story of the ‘ Return” series. The first 
appeared in The Strand of July, 1891, the other in The Strand of 
December, 1904. By the happiest of full circles the later drawing 
faithfully echoes the earlier one. Holmes again stands before the fire, 
Watson once more lounges in an arm-chair to the left of it. The chair 
is slightly different ; it has doubtless replaced the earlier one. Clock 
and lamp are still on the mantelshelf, but again of different pattern. 
On Watson’s left the bookcase-bureau survives unchanged. But 
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although the most casual glance suggests that the partners have aged in 
the second drawing, the chronological evidence is that the adventure 
of the second stain occurred in the same year as that of the scandal in 
Bohemia, if not indeed somewhat earlier. 

Does the calendar then fault the artist ? Not, I think, in any signi- 
ficant sense. What we have to remember is that the date of ‘ The 
Empty House ’—the opening adventure of the ‘ Return’ series—was 
undoubtedly 1894. It marked what was Holmes’ second career. 
He had defeated Moriarty and had only returned to London after 
three years of wandering round the world from Tibet to southern 
France. He was clearly a more seasoned character than he had been in 
the earlier Strand appearances whatever the dates assigned by the text. 
And it was this first adventure of the ‘ Return” that justifiably fixed 
the image for the drawings for the twelve subsequent adventures. 

I believe that one could have enlisted support for Sidney Paget's 
view from the late Bernard Darwin, that doyen of Sherlockians, who 
held the Fundamentalist creed that ignored internal dating and regarded 
the first published story as the first, the second as the second and so on. 
By the light of this sturdy, if over-simple faith Sidney Paget could 
have maintained that by the time the * Return’ stories appeared in 
print in 1903-4 Holmes had already retired and was only two or three 
adventures away from the great climacteric of His Last Bow in 1914. 
In holding this view the artist may indeed have found an instinctive 
way to the larger truth, content to leave the petty squabblings about 
dates to the pettifogging commentator of 1961! Either way we salute 
his memory as the artist who not only gave us a Holmes and Watson 
who are perfectly in period but who also took us authentically behind 
the scenes at 2218. 

Paget died in 1908 and a separate chapter could be written about the 
succession of excellent artists—Arthur Twidle, Frank Wiles, H. M. 
Brock, Howard Elcock, Alfred Gilbert and others—who continued 
to illustrate the remaining adventures in The Strand. In one sense, 
however, everything had been said ; for the later illustrators substanti- 
ally followed the prototypes that Paget had created. In some respects 
they had a freer hand with drawings which sometimes spread over 
two pages. But I do not think that Holmes and Watson come closer 
because writ larger. Indeed, with the closing of Sidney Paget’s reign I 
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feel something of the same diminution of interest as when the last of 
the old Forsytes disappeared from Galsworthy’s saga. 

The later artists owed much to Paget and it is pleasant to recal! that 
in the very last adventure in The Strand in 1927 Frank Wiles gave 
Holmes a deerstalker—a graceful if perhaps unconscious tribute to its 
creator. 

One of the Paget family treasures—a wedding gift to the artist—is a 
silver cigarette case inscribed ‘ from Sherlock Holmes 1893.’ Since 
Strand readers had been led to believe that Holmes had perished with 
Moriarty in the Reichenbach Fall two years earlier, and as subsequent 
history revealed that he had in fact visited many far-off places during 
the great absence of 1891-4, the receipt at that date of a gift bearing an 
English hall-mark might have been held to contain the elements of a 
problem that the detective himself would have appreciated. We may 
nevertheless safely conclude that the cigarette case was sent either by 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle or by Dr. Watson as an appropriate testi- 
monial to Sidney Paget’s share in shaping the most famous profile in 
the world. 
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BY FRANCIS KING 


N American colleague of mine divides his Japanese friends into 

two categories : Dogs and Birds. The Dogs show a flattering, 
if sometimes irritating, devotion. It is they who translate his Japanese 
letters for him, look after his house when he is travelling, and take 
his shoes to be repaired ; but it is also they who tend to call when 
he is about to sit down to meals, who wish to carry on interminable 
telephone conversations with him when he is entertaining Western 
guests, and who bring him unwanted and unusable gifts for which 
he then feels obliged to make them some return. The Birds, on the 
other hand, alight for a moment in his garden, flash their plumage, 
trill a song, peck for what crumbs they can get from him—some 
practice in English, the correction of a thesis, a letter of recommenda- 
tion to a scholarships board—and then dart away, to return who 
knows when. 

I like the distinction, even though it is so obviously unfair to all 
those Japanese who are neither dogged enough to be Dogs nor flighty 
enough to be Birds, and I shall use it now to differentiate between 
the two students, Takemura and Inoue, who are the subjects of this 
story. 

At a first acquaintance I assumed that Takemura would turn out 
to be the Bird and Inoue the Dog; but I was wrong. The two 
boys came to one of my University classes: Takemura to spread 
himself out, an inert but muscular mass, on a bench as far away from 
the teacher’s dais as possible ; Inoue to scratch noisily with a dip-pen 
at a notebook, when he was not interrupting me to ask questions 
which were designed simultaneously to show his own superiority and 
to bewilder and irritate his fellow-students. Both of them soon made 
themselves known to me after class : Takemura to ask me if I could 


lend him a book about, of all things, cricket (I couldn’t) and Inoue 
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to extract from me a promise to help him with a speech he was to 
deliver at an oratorical contest. I at once liked Takemura. He was 
unusually big for a Japanese, and his colour was unusually high ; 
captain of the University Judo Team, he was one of those people who 
play any sport, however unfamiliar, with immediate success. He 
always had the air of having just got out of bed fully-clothed at noon— 
his trousers crumpled, his tie askew, his hair sticking up in tufts—and 
because of that apparent sleepiness, I thought at first that he was 
stupid. Later I discovered that he was not. Soon he had become 
one of my Dogs, attaching himself so firmly to me, even though we 
had so little in common, that eventually a day seldom passed without 
a call from him. 

That same American colleague once gave me an unkind description 
of the * typical student’ of our University ; and he might, with the 
exaggeration of malice, have been describing poor Inoue. “‘ Glasses, 
that’s the first thing you notice, even before the teeth—huge, horn- 
rimmed glasses. The teeth are butter-coloured, prominent, with 
particles of rice and sea-weed lodged between them. The shoulders 
are narrow and sloping. There is no waist at all, because there are 
no hips, but somewhere around the middle of this—this cylinder— 
there’s a leather-belt which circles it twice. You can see the bony 
ankles below the trouser turn-ups, and if he is wearing geta—he 
usually is—you will always find that at least one of the two big-toe 
nails is black. Don’t ask me why. The breath of course smells like 
a midden and the hair is matted with scurf. Right? Right!” 

It is unfair not to like someone merely because he is physically 
unprepossessing ; and I often felt guilty because I could not like 
Inoue more. Perhaps it was because of that guilt that I took so much 
trouble over his oration: ‘Suicide, the Rights and the Wrongs.’ 
I rehearsed him so often that even now I can repeat the beginning to 
myself. * Last week a fellow-student of mine, a beautiful and talented 
girl, committed suicide. Maybe you read of it in the papers. She 
had failed in her examination for Home Economics and rather than 
face the disgrace she decided to end her youthful life. Ever since I 
have been demanding of myself ‘* What made her do such a terrible 
thing, so painful for her, her family and her friends?” ’ 

“ Who was this girl ?’’ I asked at that point. “‘ Did I know her ?” 
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My interruption had obviously irritated him. He ceased to gaze 
over my head, his hands held out before him, as he replied : “ Oh, 
she is just imaginary example. Of course it is more interesting to 
the audience if I begin with a true-life story. I have read so in a 
book on public-speaking. Am I not right?” 

Perhaps he was right: at any rate he won second or third prize. 
Then, having devoured what crumbs I had to offer him, he flew off 
to wing back only when he needed some more. 

On the second occasion it was information about Christianity : 
could I talk to him about Christianity, or lend him some books about 
it, or introduce him to some missionaries ? Unfortunately I could 
do none of these things, and he was shocked when I told him so. 
“* But I thought you are Christian man. I wish very much to discuss 
with Christian man about Christianity. Last year I studied Zen two 
wecks at a monastery and this year I wish to study Christianity. 
Christianity is a noble religion, I think, it has much to teach us.” 
He was, I at once realised, one of those people, so common in Japan, 
who, like insomniacs, are never comfortable in any spiritual or intel- 
lectual position they adopt, and so are perpetually tossing and turning 
from Marxism to Buddhism, from Buddhism to Catholicism, from 
Catholicism to Atheism, from Atheism to Spiritualism, endlessly, 
from side to side, from front to back in their unremitting but futile 
efforts to find a point of rest. 

After that weeks passed and I did not see him, even in class. Per- 
haps, I thought, my inability to help him had appeared to be a refusal 
to do so; or perhaps, with that almost morbid Japanese sensitivity 
to the reactions of others to themselves, he had sensed that I was 
repelled by him. These possibilities intensified that feeling of guilt 
which had wrapped round our relationship from its inception. Then, 
at last, I got a letter, immensely long and tortuously introspective, 
page on page of it, the words jostling each other on the narrow lines 
so that they tumbled off into the margins, to tell me that he was ill, 
seriously ill with tuberculosis, and that perhaps he was dying. ‘.. . I 
ask myself what is there behind the cloud—Nothing, or the Face of 
Almighty God ?—but I do not know the answer. . . . It is sad that 
when I have so much that I wish to do—so many dreams for a Better 


World, so much that I know that I can succeed for Mankind—I 
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come face to face not with the Future but Death ... Why must 
the Young pass first and the Old be permitted to stay in Life ?’ 

Appalled, I immediately hurried over to the University Hospital 
to see him ; but on my way up to his ward it happened, by a coin- 
cidence, that I found myself walking behind the head of the depart- 
ment for diseases of the chest. Since he was an acquaintance of mine 
—my office was next-door to his in the University building—I at 
once asked him about Inoue. “. . . Yes, yes, Inoue, yes...” He 
thought, a hand to his chin. “Ah! This boy is very frightened. 
Why is he frightened? It is nothing! Even the fever may be only 
psychological. He has a small shadow on one lung, that we must 
cure. But the illness is mild, quite mild. Nowadays, with all our 
new drugs .. .” 

Though relieved by his words, I also felt cheated ; in fact, annoyed. 
“Why must the Young pass first and the Old be permitted to stay in 
Life?’ 1am still in my thirties and, until then, had never thought of 
myself as one of ‘the Old’; but the rhetorical question had per- 
suaded me that I was, and Inoue had thereby succeeded in giving yet 
another twist to the screw of my guilt. 


* * 


* 


* 


“Inoue !_ How nice to see you.” In fact it was far from nice to 
see him at that moment, since I was about to walk up Mount Hiei 
to a temple, with Takemura and my dog. “‘I heard that you'd left 
the hospital.” 

“Yes. Now I am visiting all those who came to see me when I 
was ill or who sent me presents. This is the Japanese custom. You 


are not, of course, Japanese and you do not know this custom, but 
I make it for you also.” 

“That's very kind of you.” 

He bowed, as if to acknowledge that it was indeed kind of him. 

“You know Takemura-san, don’t you?” The other boy had 
now appeared behind us, with the dog on its lead. 

Inoue glanced at Takemura and then gave him a small, jerky bow. 
My Japanese students seldom care to find each other in my house : 
perhaps because each wants me to himself or perhaps (less flattering) 
because each is etnbarrassed to be Known to visit me. Then he fixed 
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his gaze on the dog. Admittedly Arabella is old and stout, admittedly 


she is a mongrel, and admittedly eczema causes her hair to fall out in 
patches in the worst of the summer heat: but nonetheless I was 
annoyed by his obvious repugnance. Arabella, in turn, sniffed with 
an equal distaste at his bare ankles, and then turned her back on him 
and started to scratch herself. 

“Is this Japanese dog?” he asked. 

“IT suppose you could call her that. She’s of no known breed, 
she was born in this country.” 

** And she comes into the house ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, of course. Haven't you seen her before ?” 

“We Japanese think that it is not clean to have dog in house.” 

“That depends on the dog, doesn’t it?” 

“Are you going out?” He had looked down and noticed that 
Takemura and I were wearing, not the slippers customary in Japanese 
houses, but shoes. 

“Yes. We're going to visit a monastery on Mount Hiei.” 

“ But I come to talk with you.” 

“T’m awfully sorry. Perhaps you could call again some other 
time?” 

“* This is Japanese custom. You visit me when I am ill and now I 
visit you. You do not know this custom, but I make it for——” 

“Yes, I understand. And I’m extremely sorry. ... Why don’t 
you accompany us?” I added on an impulse. In some peculiar 
way Inoue could always make me do and say the things I had no wish 
to do and say. 

“To Mount Hici?” 

I nodded. 

“T think that this dog’s nose is too dry. Maybe she is sick.” 
Arabella was again sniffing at those unsavoury ankles. “ Mountain 
air is good for my condition. But exercise is not good. On the 
other hand I enjoy to talk with you. We can take bus?” 

“Unfortunately Arabella is not allowed on to buses.” 

“* Allabella ?”’ 

“ The dog.” 

** Ah—Allabella ! We could take taxi,” he volunteered; and 
then, observing my reluctance, added with what seemed to me a 
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conscious attempt at pathos : “* After many weeks in hospital, I wish 
to see mountain. I am very fond of nature. All Japanese are fond 
of nature. When I am with nature, I feel better. I will talk with 
taxi-driver and he will carry us cheaply. This is good idea?” 

No, it was not a good idea : firstly because I had looked forward 
to the climb up the mountain, and secondly because at that time I 
could not afford a long taxi-ride, however cheaply the driver might 
be persuaded to take us. 

But, nonetheless, we hired a taxi. 


* * * * 


The temple to which we were going was not the famous Enryakuji ; 
this one is seldom visited. Indeed, I should never have thought of 
visiting it myself if Takemura had not told me of the beauty of the 
walk—the walk we had now abandoned. When the ancient taxi at 
last bumped and lurched to a standstill before the entrance, Arabella, 
who was seated on my lap, was flung on to Inoue’s. Neither of them 
seemed to like the contact. They got out, Arabella to relieve herself 
under a tree ; Inoue first to make a great business of dusting her hairs 
off his shiny black student-trousers, scowling as he did so, and then 
to gaze up the moss-grown steps, many stones of which were broken 
or missing, while he announced : “It is still very high. Perhaps I 
must not climb so far.” 

“You could wait on this bench here.” 

“ But it is a pity not to see the temple,” Takemura said. 

Inoue sighed. “‘Itisa pity. But whatamItodo?” He pushed 
his spectacles further up his nose. ‘‘ Doctor says that too much 
exercise makes me harm.” 

“Then I may carry you,” Takemura declared. 

Inoue sniffed as he gave a small, prim smile. 

“Why not? I am strong. You do not believe me?” 

“T shall wait here for you,” said Inoue. 

“No, no, I shall carry you! King-san, I shall carry him ! 
Look !”" Suddenly he rushed at the other boy, scooped him up in 
his arms as though he were a baby, and began to waddle with him up 
between the avenue of cypresses, laughing as he went. 

“No, no!” squeaked Inoue. “No!” 
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Arabella wagged her tail and tried to tug me along at the same pace. 
But I refused to hurry, so that in the end she had to consent to adapt 
her speed to mine. 

It had not rained for several days, but within the temple precincts 
it felt as if we had arrived between one downfall and another. The 
buildings were so dilapidated that, until I saw the face of an old man 
appear momentarily at one of the sliding-doors, I assumed them to 
be abandoned. Where there had once been a Japanese garden, there 
were now only overgrown bushes, dark islands in a sea of waist-high 
silvery grass, a pond filled with rubbish, and two stone-lanterns lying 
broken on their sides. There was that stillness peculiar to the extreme 
humidity of the Japanese summer: one feels as though everything 
has been sealed inside some vast polythene bag where, as the air 
grows thinner and thinner, all life imperceptibly gasps to a halt. It 
was an effort even to climb up the four wooden steps to the central 
hall, let alone the slope to the bell-tower. Except Arabella, we all 
moved in the same lethargic silence: she, never tired, tugged now 
in one direction and now in another, sniffing, wagging her tail and 
pricking her ears. The moss felt like sponge beneath my feet ; and 
when I leant momentarily against a moss-covered stone, I found, on 
moving away, that it had oozed a greenish-yellow liquid on to my 
shirt-sleeve. 

As often in Buddhist temples in Japan there was also a Shinto 
Shrine, an uptilted wooden box on stilts with a ‘ torii,’ from which 
the vermilion was chipping off, erected before it. 

“ King-san, do you wish to know your fortune?” Takemura 
asked. 

“My fortune ?” 

“ This ”’—Takemura lifted a wooden cylinder off a low table and 
rattled it before me in his massive fist—‘‘ contains many sticks. You 
shake out a stick and the stick has a number. The number is your 
fortune. Do you wish to know your fortune ?” 

“No, thank you.” I have never wished to know my fortune, 
believing that the only thing which makes the future tolerable is my 
ignorance of it. 

“| shall find my fortune,” he announced. He threw down a ten- 
yen coin, shook the drum in both hands, and then extracted a stick. 
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On a rack the fortunes were arranged like messages at a hotel, but 
numerically instead of alphabetically. He undid the seal and unrolled 
and then smoothed out the slip of paper. 

“ Good ?”’ I asked. 

He grinned, his ruddy moon-face cracking open like a pumpkin. 
“Very good,” he said. “* The best.” 

“Too much luck is sometimes as bad as bad luck,” Inoue warned, 
going across to him and squinting down over his shoulder. But 
nonetheless he was impressed against his will. 

“Of course you would get the best,” I said. ‘‘ Anyone can see 
that you're a lucky person. One has only to look at you.” 

“Now I shall try,” said Inoue. “* King-san, now I shall try. 
King-san!” Like the children who perpetually cry out “* Look, 
Mummy, look !”” he wanted to be sure that | was watching while 
he shook the drum. 

But I did not watch for long. As he picked up the drum and 
began to rattle it like a cocktail-shaker between both his hands, 
Arabella, who had been squatting peacefully beside me, jumped up 
and began to whimper. “* What is it, Arabella?’’ All at once she 
was tugging at the leash and then, even more frantic, was hurling 
herself from side to side, yelping as she did so. 1 was briefly aware 
that Inoue was staring down at the crumpled slip of paper; but 
then Arabella reclaimed all my attention with an extraordinary howl, 
followed by another and yet another. Had she been bitten by a snake ? 
Or had she swallowed some morsel of poisoned food? (It is not un- 
usual for the Japanese to leave out poisoned titbits to kill off stray dogs 
and cats.) I stooped down and tried to examine her ; but she snarled, 
snapped at my hand and wriggled from my grasp. Again she hurled 
herself about on the end of the lead; then jerking her head, she 
somehow managed to wrench it through her collar and bolted, her 
tail between her legs, out of the temple precincts and down the steps, 
from whence we could hear her diminishing howls. 

“What's the matter with Arabella?” Takemura asked. 

“God knows! L hope it isn’t rabies.” 1 hurried towards the steps 
and he hurried after me. 

“There she is—by the taxi!” he pointed. 

Peering down, I saw to my relief that there indeed she was, sitting 
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quietly in the shadow of a cypress. “* Arabella!”’ I called. She 
wagged her tail, gave a little whimper, but made no move to come 
to me. “ Arabella!” I repeated more loudly. Again the flutter of 
the tail; again the whimper. But still she refused to budge. 

“ Well, it’s all very odd,” I said, more to myself than to my com- 
panions, ‘* What can have come over her?” 

We began to descend the steps: first I and then, behind me, the 
two boys. Takemura was saying something to Inoue and I could 
hear Inoue’s reiterated “‘ No, no, no” in Japanese. 

I turned. “ What is it?” I asked. ‘‘ What are you arguing 
about 

“It’s his fortune. He won't let me see it.” 

I looked at Inoue, who had halted when I had halted. He was 
staring down at the steps and the thought came to me: He must 
be about to vomit. There was sweat on his forehead and a bead of 
sweat on the tip of his pointed chin; around his nose and mouth 
the skin had a stretched, greenish pallor. 

“Inoue? Aren’t you feeling well?’ He did not answer. 
“Inoue ?”” 

“T am—well,”’ he at last got out in a peculiar cracked, husky voice. 
He unfolded the slip of paper once more, and peered at it. 

“And what does your fortune say?” Again he did not answer. 
“What is your fortune?” 

“Tt is bad. Very bad. He”—he did not look up at Takemura 
but I knew that he meant him—* had the best. I have the worst.” 

“Well, what does it tell you?” 

He merely shook his head and gulped. 

“ But surely you don’t believe in such things !’" Now I was try- 
ing to laugh him out of his panic. “ You—a student of the University 
—a modern young Japanese! It’s a joke, only a joke.” 

He passed the paper back and forth between his fingers, like a 
tailor feeling a weave. “It says here ”—his lower lip trembled, his 
eyes suddenly filled with tears behind the huge horn-rimmed glasses 
as he gazed up at me—“it says—illness—and—and probably— 
death . . .” 

At that Takemura strode over to him with the same suddenness 
with which he had hoisted him up in his arms and carried him to the 
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temple, and twitched the paper out of his hand. “If you believe 


such nonsense, then I can change fortunes with you. I take this— 
you take this.” At that he pushed his own slip of paper into the 
breast-pocket of the other boy’s grubby shirt. “All right?” he 
laughed. “Are you happy now? King-san has seen that I have 
taken your fortune for myself. All right ?’’ Inoue did not answer. 
Inoue-san 

“Fortunes cannot be changed,” the other boy said at last; and 
again I thought that he must be about to retch. “* That is my fortune. 
You cannot take it.” 

“ Of course I can! I have taken it. Ne, King-san? But since 
you believe in these things, then I go quickly and tie the fortune to 
a tree next to the shrine. You know, King-san, that if we have a 
bad fortune we tie it to a tree?” 

I nodded. 

“Wait, please !’’ And at that he bounded once more up the 
steps. 

I myself went on down to the dog. “‘ Arabella,” I said, “* that was 
very naughty of you. What was all that about? Eh? What was 
that about?” Her muzzle to the ground, she slid over towards me, 
as she does when she wishes to apologise. Putting one foot on my 
shoe, she scratched there two or three times and then rolled over 
on to her back and wriggled from side to side. “ Did you hear the 
extraordinary fuss she made ?”’ I asked Inoue ; and it was then only, 
as I looked up into his crumpled, greenish face, that I began to connect 
her panic with his fortune. 

Soon Takemura returned, leaping the steps in threes and fours as 
he announced: “I climbed up the highest tree and tied the paper 
higher than all the others. So that is all right!" He clapped Inoue 
on the back. “Don’t worry! I have taken your fortune.” 

We clambered into the taxi, Takemura, myself and the dog behind 
and Inoue in front. 

“Well, now let’s go home and have a cup of tea.” 

“Please, I wish to go to my house,” Inoue said. 

“Won't you come and have some tea?” 

“Thank you. I wish to go to my house.” 

For the rest of the journey Takemura chattered away ; but Inoue 
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said nothing, and when we reached the lodging-house, he barely 
mumbled goodbye to us before he turned and hurried within. 
“Do you really think he believes in that fortune ?”’ I asked Take- 
mura. 
“Japanese believe many strange things,” he answered. “* For you 
Westerners this is hard to understand.” 


* * * * 


But I, too, had begun to believe in that fortune—chiefly, I suppose, 
because of Arabella’s behaviour: so that when I heard that Inoue 
had again fallen ill, the news came, not as a surprise, but as something 
long awaited and dreaded. In a strange way I was almost relieved. 
Of course I never admitted it to myself, I tried to put the insidious 
thought from me, but I was nonetheless certain : Now he will die. 

He, too, when I went to see him, had accepted that certainty. 
There was no longer any protest at the unfairness of his fate (“Why 
must the Young pass first and the Old be permitted to stay in Life ? ”) 
or any effort to escape it. He had, as my friend the doctor complained 
to me, * surrendered unconditionally.” “* This boy has no courage.” 
The doctor, who had had plenty in the war, was angry about it. 
“He does not fight. He is still not seriously ill, but he believes that 
he is dying. What can one do with such a patient? He will not 
even eat.” 

It was at the burned-out end of the summer that Takemura had 
his accident ; and it was I who brought Inoue the news of it. The 
boy was lying motionless on his truckle-bed, his grey sheet drawn 
up under his grey, pointed chin and his huge eyes, magnified by his 
glasses, fixed on the ceiling. Once so irritatingly loquacious, he now 
hardly talked at all, and I was at a loss how to amuse him for the 
brief period of my visit. 

“*. . . Poor old Takemura has injured his spine in some way— 
nothing really serious, but he may have to wear a plaster-jacket. 
Someone threw him too hard in the match against Tenri. I thought 
that the whole point of Judo was that it was gentle . . .” 

Suddenly I noticed the change in Inoue : he was raising his head 
off the pillow, a thing he had not done even when I entered, and 
then he was actually sitting up. The grey face began to flush, the 
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dull eyes to brighten. His lips parted to reveal the slightly prominent, 
butter-yellow teeth. “* When—when did this happen ?” 

“Oh, only yesterday. He’s quite all right really. The back is 
painful, of course, but he was able to come round to my place.” 

“Yesterday. That was the day of the match.” 

“* But since yeterday I have had no——” He was about to reach 
out for the temperature-chart which hung at the foot of his bed ; 
but then he changed his mind. He lowered himself back on to the 
pillows. Once more he drew the sheet up to his chin and then 
glanced at me with a kind of furtive cunning. “‘ Please give him my 
best wishes,” he said, in a tone which implied that he did not really 
care whether I gave them or not. Suddenly I felt exactly as I had 
felt when Arabella had begun to struggle and howl at the temple. 
He closed his eyes and gave a little sigh. 


““ Now I shall sleep,” he muttered. “* King-san, you will excuse 
me?” 


* * 7 * * 


I think that even that afternoon I foresaw all that later happened : 
the worsening of Takemura’s injury, his admission to the hospital, 
and the discovery that his spine was infected with tuberculosis ; 
Inoue’s gradual return to health and his unease when I visited him 
(his eyes closing, even as we talked, as though to veil some secret 
victory of which he was ashamed) ; and then the death, so brutally 
quick, of Takemura and the release of Inoue from hospital. . . . 
Yes, I did not wish to believe that I had foreseen it all; but I had. 
“ And you foresaw it too,” I used to tell Arabella. ‘‘ Didn’t you ?” 
But she would only wag her tail and then jump up and waddle over 
to me, as she does when I suggest a walk. 


* * * * 


Soon after his release from hospital, Inoue fluttered once mare 
into my garden ; but now I wanted him there even less than before. 
I am a rationalist and a materialist and I do not care to have the 
irrational and the supernatural intrude into my life. He was plumper 
and pinker, and seemed even more self-confident than ever. 
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“ King-san,” he began, as he sipped at a Coca-cola, “I know that 


you are not Christian man but, excuse me, please, have you any 
works of Mrs. Mary Eddy-Baker ?”” 

“ Baker-Eddy. No, I'm afraid not. Why?” 

“ King-san, I wish to learn more of Christian Science. You know 
Christian Science ?”’ 

“Yes, indeed. Some of my relatives are Christian Scientists.” 

“When I was ill, Mrs. Murray——” He broke off. “ You know 
Mrs. Murray?” 

“The American teacher at the Girls’ College ?” 

He nodded eagerly. “‘ Yes. That is Mrs. Murray. When I was 
ill, she bring me this paper The Christian Science Monitor. Very good 
paper. I read it, and then I become interested in this Christian 
Science. All disease is error—you understand? And then I decide 
“My disease is error. I stop error. I think rightly. My disease 
does not exist.’”” He sipped again at his glass of Coca-cola. There 
was the same furtively cunning look on his face as when I had first 
told him about Takemura’s injury. His eyes suddenly closed and 
remained closed as he announced: “ Christian Science cured me. 


Mind over matter.” Then he sighed and added: “It is a pity 
Takemura-san did not know Christian Science. Ne, King-san ?” 
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The Axolotl in Paris 


BY R. P. LISTER 


Y interest in the axolotl was first aroused when, as a journeyman 

versifier, I was faced with the necessity on several occasions of 
finding some suitable word to rhyme with bottle. The number of 
such words is limited. Dottle, wattle, mottle, throttle ; if we except 
such awkward terminations as hot’ll and not'll, and obscurities like 
pottle, this is about the lot. So the axolotl had to be pressed into ser- 
vice. It was not always casy to fit in, but luckily in a poem demanding 
a thyme to bottle almost anything can be made to serve. 


After I had made use of the axolotl once or twice, it struck me that it 
might be as well if 1 knew more exactly what it was. The enquiry 
thus casually begun has developed into a positive passion. It has also 


led me into some unexpected places. My researches have, for instance, 
thrown some light into the obscurer recesses of French political history 
of the nineteenth century, and it is with this aspect that I propose to 
deal here. 

First, though, I must outline a few simple facts about the axolotl itself. 
The most notable thing about the axolotl is that it refuses to grow up. 
It is a larva, like the caterpillar, which is not really grown up until it 
becomes a butterfly. It does not crawl about, though, like the cater- 
pillar ; it swims about, in the lakes near Mexico City. Its favourite 
lake is called Xochimilco. If it ever grew up, it would turn into an 
adult member of the genus Amblystoma, a word of Greek derivation 
meaning, not that it ambles about on its stomach, but that it has a 
blunt mouth. But for some reason, connected with the conditions in 
which it lives, it does not grow up. It grows older, but all it does with 
its life is to go on swimming about in Lake Xochimilco, eating and 
drinking and making love to other permanently immature axolotls. It 
is plump and short-legged, and if it regrets its inability to turn into an 
adult it shows no signs of it. 
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So far, as will be seen, the axolotl strongly resembles a filmstar on 
vacation. This species also swims about in the lakes near Mexico City, 
eating and drinking and making love to other filmstars on vacation. It 
refuses to grow up, and is quite often, though not invariably, plump and 
short-legged. 

The axolotl, however, is cight or nine inches long, and dark in 
colour, with yellow spots ; and it has feathery gills on cach side of its 
neck, Here its resemblance to the majority of filmstars grows remote. 

Now we come to the axolotl’s experiences in Paris. It was Paris in 
the spring of 1865. Parisin May! The lights twinkled at night in the 
Bois ; the fiacres tittupped up and down the Champs-Elysées. The 
works of the boulevard-builder Haussmann were approaching their 
completion ; the Eiffel Tower was not yet built. Undisturbed by the 
temporary absence of the Eiffel Tower and of the Emperor, who was 
visiting Algeria atthe time, the brilliant life of the capital went merrily on. 

At this time, Paris was the undisputed capital of the world, as far as 
sheer pleasure was concerned. Everybody with a zest for life wanted 
to be there. In particular, all Frenchmen wanted to be there ; but not 
all of them could manage it. Some were scattered about France. 
Some were in Algeria, like the Emperor, or in other foreign parts. A 
great number were in Mexico, where they had recently succeeded in 
establishing the archduke Maximilian of Austria as Emperor, against 
the wishes of the republicans, led by Juarez. 

It was the presence of these quantities of Frenchmen in Mexico that 
led to the discovery, by French scientists, of the axolotl in the lakes near 
Mexico City. They saw at once that it was worthy of further study, 
but it could not be studied on the spot, what with the troubles between 
Maximilian and Juarez, the shortage of scientific equipment, and, above 
all, the fact that any reasonable French scientist preferred to be in Paris, 
A typical axolotl, plump, short-legged and hopelessly immature, was 
therefore taken to Paris, to be studied in more favourable circumstances. 
It was lodged, under the supervision of the scientist Dumeril, in the 
Jardin des Plantes. 

The effect of a sojourn in Paris upon immature visitors has often been 
noted. The transatlantic visitor, in particular, though relatively stable 
in his own environment, often undergoes startling changes when ex- 
posed to the subtle influence of a European capital. 
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The axolotl was no exception. As far as is known, it remained dur- 
ing the whole of its stay in the relative quict and seclusion of the Jardin 
des Plantes. Nevertheless, the stimulant effect of Parisian life proved to 
be too strong for the inherently unstable Mexican immigrant. It did 
not suffer the intermittent attacks of hysteria, or the complete moral 
collapse, that characterise less fortunate cases ; it merely grew up. The 
scientist Dumeril found one day, on visiting the Jardin des Plantes, that 
his charge had unexpectedly turned into a tiger salamander. 

Direct evidence of the effect of this transformation on the public 
opinion of the time is surprisingly scanty. The event must have 
caused a considerable stir, though for some reason, possibly connected 
with the censorship, no mention of it can be found in the columns of 
the press. It must be remembered that relations between France and 
Mexico were in an extremely delicate state. This Mexican immigrant 
had entered the country in the disguise of a permanently immature 
axolotl and changed itself, virtually overnight, and without obtaining 
permission from the authorities, into a wholly mature tiger salamander, 
a creature whose name implies a combination of ferocity and incendiar- 
ist tendencies. Such an act would normally have led to the prosecu- 
tion of the immigrant, with all the attendant publicity of a trial. 

There was no trial. The whole thing was hushed up. This may 
have been, in part, because of the happy circumstance that the loi des 
suspects, promulgated in 1858 to secure the public safety, had been 
allowed to expire as recently as the 31st March, 186s. 

But there must have been more significant reasons than this. Any 
attempt by the then foreign minister, M. Drouyn de Lhuys, to perse- 
cute the defenceless alien would have aroused the sympathy of a popu- 
lace already ripe for the Commune of 1871. An avxolotliste faction 
must have pressed vigorously for a more cautious approach. By the 
following year they had so far triumphed that the Empress of Mexico 
was able to make an official visit to Paris. She arrived on 8th August, 
1866, among the usual scenes of wild public enthusiasm. If there were 
any among the welcoming crowd who had turned out in the expecta- 
tion of seeing her turn before their eyes into a tigress salamander, they 
were disappointed. Shortly afterwards M. Drouyn de Lhuys fell from 
power, and was succeeded by the Marquis de Moustier. 

To trace in detail the chain of cause and effect leading from the 
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axolotl’s arrival in Paris to the ejection of the French from Mexico and 
the trial and execution of the Emperor Maximilian would be going too 
far at the present stage of my researches, but I have every hope of get- 
ting there in time. Meanwhile, one conclusion remains wholly clear : 
namely, that visits to Paris should not be undertaken lightly even by 
those axolotls whose immaturity is, to all outward appearances, per- 
manent. 
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Letters of Introduction 


BY MASSIMO BONTEMPELLI 
(TRANSLATED BY W. L. DALE) 


Kind Friend, 
May I call you this? Yes, because this morning, in the pocket of 
my tails, written on the back of one of my visiting cards in a feminine 
hand that can only be yours, I find your address. Writing down your 
address for me like this and—as far as I can imagine—putting it into 
my pocket, in the singular mental condition I found myself in last 
night, was a kind act, was a friendly act ; thercfore, * kind friend ’. 

But why did you write down and give me this address? Evidently 
(I have been saying to myself, reading and re-reading it) for me to 
make use of. Now one can make use of an address in two ways : 
either by going to it in person, or by writing. But if one were 
meant to go in person, beside the address would be written a time. 
There is none. Therefore, I am to write. No need to be Sherlock 
Holmes to arrive at the conclusion. 

Yet this morning I put a good half-hour in, arriving at it: that 
which I spent in my bath, thinking and thinking again of yesterday 
evening, and of the mysterious address, and every now and then 
examining it. I had put it down by the side of the bath on my 
dressing-gown : every now and then I drew an arm out of the water, 
dried a hand, and devoutly took up the card in order to read it again. 

I still had a weight on my head. Magnificent, that party of the 
Marchioness Brandimarti’s, but there were too many colours. Now 
I should tell you that on me colours, coloured lights especially, have 
a very curious effect, they make my head spin and I comprehend 
nothing more. I remember well that I talked to you a long time : yes, 
you surely ; in my memory swirls a maelstrom of colours and lights, 
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and in the middle there is you. You know where? In the left- 
hand corner of that protracted drawing-room where there was an 
imposing bar. 

I remember even that we were seated. But those lights, those 
colours . . . Ah, there was a cocktail that I had not come across 
before, the barman told me the name, Fildang cocktail (a marvellous 
barman). And it had a very strange colour through the side of the 
glass : a warm brown colour, with violet streaks : one of the colours 
that go straight to my head. I remember also that you were drinking 
blonde sparkling champagne: that was dangerous too, for me to 
watch you drink it. Why had I to be born so sensitive to colours ? 
But I perceive I am straying. Regarding yourself, 1 confess that 
many details have fled from me. For instance, I do not remember 
having been introduced to you, but this is not serious : the serious 
thing is that I cannot say exactly if you are blonde or dark : I have the 
impression that I wasn’t sure even then and that we discussed it—the 
same goes for your eyes too, you see how I remember ? I also have 
the impression that you often laughed: evidently you are lively— 
good for you! A further impression is of music in the distance, 
something very noble. Strange, however, at a dance. 

I need your help in reconstructing it all, because at a certain point all 
recollection slips from me : I know only that this morning (that is, at 
1 p.m. or a little later) | woke up in my bed in the normal way, my 
head still full of colours : the colours of the lamps, of the dresses, of 
the bar, very likely of your eyes and hair. I tend to think it is these 
last, more than anything, that have gone to my head. 

As you see, notwithstanding that I do not yet feel fully recovered 
from the moral shocks of last night’s phantasmagoria of a party, I 
have immediately profited from the precious address, and written 
to you. Now it only remains for me to make use of it by coming to 
you in person. When? Quickly, I beg you: I sense something 
mysterious and fateful about this prodigious adventure that is lapping 
at our two lives: let us assist fate, let us give this prodigy a prod. 
I wait anxiously for your summons. I pant for the hour in which I 
can call myself, 

All yours, ... 
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Dear Sir, 

Your letter was most entertaining. When I received it this morn- 
ing I was in the bath as well. The image of an ideal Bath Tub presides 
then over the future destiny of our friendship ? 

As I was saying, your letter was most entertaining, but you were 
even more entertaining in person, the other evening. To clarify the 
situation, which you admit to be seeing somewhat in a fog, I will 
make a revelation that will perhaps fill you with amazement : the 
other evening, you were completely drunk. 

Forgive the crudeness of this word, but our ‘ kind friendship ’ ought 
above all to be sincere, and must not be afraid of words. 

And then, you were drunk in such a pleasing, amiable, picturesque 
and gracefully pathetic way : you have at your disposal, if you will 
permit me to say so, an enchanting form of drunkenness. 

You were already notably tight when you came up to me in the 
left-hand corner of the room containing the bar, while from the 
further room came the strains of a samba. And you turned to me as 
if inspired, and said: ‘‘ Signora, I read in your eyes that you are a 
musician ; tell me are they not playing the Third Canto of Jerusalem 
Set Free?” 

I answered by inviting you to sit down, because I was afraid that 
from one moment to the next I should see you fall headlong to the 
floor. And I was sitting facing you. You began to talk, discussing 
especially the politics of Pericles, and intensive cultivation in hill 
farming, but with a great variety of very brilliant digressions : you 
asked me now and again what colour my eyes were, and every time 
you asked me this you had another Fildang cocktail brought (mar- 
vellous indeed that barman of the Marchioness Brandimarti’s). And 
now and again you poured me out with your own hands (very 
carefully) a glass of champagne, and then in the heat of improvisation 
drank it yourself. It was you who asked for my address: with the 
same affecting carefulness with which you poured out the champagne 
you turned over your visiting card to me : I wrote with a biro served 
to us by that divine barman. 
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I think all these particulars will show the store that I set by our 


acquaintanceship. 

You're quite right, it is better for you to remove all doubts afflicting 
you concerning my personal features. Come to tea tomorrow. At 
five o'clock, naturally. I shall have the kindness to be alone : if other 
women were there, you, who do not remember what I look like, 
would not then and there be able to recognise your hostess and know 
whom to greet, and I wish to avoid even a single instant’s embarrass- 
ment for you. 

At five o'clock then tomorrow you will clear up doubtful points. 
But one thing I want to tell you at once: I am not blonde, as you 
thought at cocktail no. 5. Not even dark, as appeared to you at 
cocktail no. 8. I am white. I am the Marchioness Brandimarti’s 
grandmother. The rest tomorrow. In ‘kind friendship,’ 


Sincerely, . . . 
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Psychiatry and Religion 


BY 0. HOBART MOWRER 


S we move forward, with ever-accelerating tempo, into what we 
are pleased to call the Age of Science, we are faced by an awesome 


paradox. As man, through science, acquires more and more control ag 
over the external world, he has come to feel less and less capable of ag 
controlling himself, less and less the master of his own soul and destiny. eyes 


In the same decade in which we produced the atomic submarine and 
started probing interstellar space, we have also seen, significantly, the 
emergence of the Beatnik ; personality disintegration has become 
endemic ; and society itself is commonly said to be ‘sick.’ We 
remain optimistic about what man can continue to do through science 
by way of dealing with his environment, but we have become ex- 
tremely pessimistic about man. 

This reciprocal relationship is not accidental : the same presupposi- 
tions and intellectual operations that have given us such unprecedented 
power over nature when extended to ourselves produce a pervasive 
feeling of helplessness, confusion, resignation, desperation. We seem 
to be the hapless pawns of a great mechanical, impersonal juggernaut 
called the cosmos. By the very principles and premises that have led 
to the conquest of the outer world, we ourselves lose our autonomy, 
dignity, self-mastery, responsibility, indeed, our very identity. Little 
wonder, then, that we feel weak, lost, fearful, ‘ beat.’ Being part of 
nature, we, too, apparently obey strict cause-and-effect principles ; 
and if this be true, if our own experience and conduct are as 
rigidly determined and predetermined as is the rest of nature, the 
whole notion of purpose, responsibility, meaning seems to vanish. 
At the moment of our greatest technological triumphs, which in- 
clude the tapping of almost unlimited sources of physical energy 
and the achievement of fabulous mechanical, chemical, and biolo- 
gical know-how, we become uncertain, lose confidence, and brood 
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about annihilation. At the same time, some highly pertinent de- 
velopments are quietly and unobtrusively occurring in psychological 
and sociological thought which hold promise of delivering us from 
our current predicament, both philosophically and practically. 

Pre-Reformation Catholicism held man ‘ doubly responsible,’ which 
is to say, capable of both good and evil. When, in this context, one 
behaved badly, it was to his discredit ; and when one behaved well, it 
was decidedly to his credit. There was thus for each individual a sort 
of moral balance sheet, as it has been called, and ultimate salvation 
or damnation depended, quite simply and directly, on the number 
and magnitude of the entries on the two sides of this fateful 
ledger. 

Obviously there was much in common sense and everyday ex- 
perience to support such an ethical system, but there were also, 
unfortunately, broad opportunity and temptation for those respon- 
sible for its administration to pervert and abuse it. The problem of 
justice in this life presents difficulties enough, and when one enters 
into the subtleties of a life to come, the only restraints upon dogmatic 
assertion and egregious exploitation are the fertility of ecclesiastical 
imagination and the credulity of the faithful. For at least four 
hundred years prior to the Reformation, the will to resist such per- 
versity had continued to decline, and by the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, the great triumphant Church Universal was fairly riddled 
with connivance, sophistry, sloth, and extortion. 

Men of learning and independence of thought were, of course, well 
aware of this sad state of affairs long before the outbreak of what we 
think of as the Reformation proper. And pre-eminent among such 
men was the Dutch scholar and humanist Desiderius Erasmus, who 
made a two-pronged attack upon the situation. In his immediately 
successful and popular book In Praise of Folly (1511), he focused a 
delicate but deadly wit upon the Church’s hypocrisy and corruption, 
and behind his Greek edition of the New Testament (1516) was the 
momentous imputation that it was not the Church that was the ulti- 
mate authority in religious matters but the Bible itself. 

When, in 1517, Martin Luther nailed the ninety-five theses to the 
door of the Castle Church of Wittenberg, it was therefore not sur- 
prising that Erasmus was interested. The essence of Luther’s position, 
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particularly as it has filtered down to us through John Calvin and 


other Protestant expositors, is that man is responsible, so to say, in 
only one direction : capable of choosing the wrong and fully account- 
able for having done so, he is, however, supposedly unable to do any- 
thing whatever toward his own redemption and must wait, helplessly, 
upon the unpredictable favour, or ‘ grace,’ of God. It is, of course, 
not difficult to see why such a curious and one-sided doctrine was 
conceived and advocated with such insistence : it cut the whole logic 
from under the Church’s emphasis upon good works, including both 
penances and indulgences, and thus succeeded where more moderate 
programmes of reform had failed. 

Erasmus (in the tradition of the Apostle James, Pelagius, Jerome, 
and later, Arminius) had insisted upon human freedom and respon- 
sibility in the matter of both evil and good and had asked only for 
greater honesty in the assignment of the credit for each kind of action. 
But Luther and Calvin, seizing upon selected segments in the teachings 
of Saint Paul and Saint Augustine, stridently repudiated this position, 
and in so doing were able to produce an ideological and institutional 


change of enormous historical significance. 


* * * 


We are no doubt justified in looking back upon the Reformation 
as representing, in many ways, a magnificent achievement. But we 
have been slow to appreciate, it seems, how dearly it has cost us. 
Protestantism, whatever its virtues and strengths, has also had the tragic 
consequence of leaving us without clear and effective means of dealing 
with personal guilt. And it is this fact, I submit, more than any 
other that is responsible for what Paul Tillich has aptly called * the 
psychic disintegration of the masses’ in modern times. 

By the turn of the century, the influence of religion and moral 
suasion had so far declined that the medical profession was being 
inundated by a new type of illness. Purely functional in origin but 
often expressed somatically, the new malady was characterized by a 
pervasive ‘loss of nerve,’ which, as a matter of medical convenience, 
was dubbed ‘neurosis.’ But the condition needed more than a name ; 
it called for specific treatment, which medicine tried, without success, 
to provide. Hydrotherapy, hypnotism, electrical massage, bromides, 
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and a dozen other nostrums came and went, but neurosis remained, 
unfathomed and unconquered. 

In this era of confusion and crisis, psychoanalysis had its inception 
and spectacular proliferation. Religion had disqualified itself for 
dealing honestly and effectively with man’s deepest moral and spiritual 
anguish. Freud’s discoveries purported to rescue man from the per- 
plexities of the Protestant ethic and the ravages of unresolved guilt, 
not by restoring him to full ethical responsibility but by relieving him 
of all responsibility. In short, the notion was that one should not feel 
guilty about anything. Freud tacitly agreed with Luther and Calvin 
that man is helpless to save (cure) himself, but he took the momentous 
further step of also holding no one accountable for having fallen into 
* neurosis ’"—which is just a medical euphemism for what had formerly 
been known as a state of sin—in the first place. ‘ All behaviour is 
caused ’ became the sanctimonious rallying cry for the new movement, 
for at one stroke it gave the appearance of advancing the science of 
mind and providing a powerful therapeutic procedure. Now, instead 
of mistreating the criminal, the insane, and the neurotic, we would 
understand and help them, treat them (for a fee). And this was all 
to be achieved not by a return to the outmoded principle of double 
responsibility but by adoption of a new and radical doctrine of double 
irresponsibility. 

This innovation was, of course, acclaimed as a great scientific and 
cultural gain. Not only would we now be able to turn to others for 
treatment, thus confirming the Protestant thesis that we cannot help 
ourselves ; we could also hold others accountable for our having got 
into such a predicament in the first place. 

But as the clock of history has ticked off the decades of this century, 
we have gradually discovered that Freud’s great postulate, not of 
total depravity but of total determinism, has liberated us only in the 
sense of dumping us from the frying pan into the fire. At long last 
we seem to be waking up to the fact that to be ‘ free’ in the sense of 
embracing the doctrine of double irresponsibility is not to be free at 
all, humanly speaking, but lost. 

Within the past five years there has been a growing realization, at 
least in the disciplines most intimately concerned with such matters, of 
the futility, the deadly peril of this general trend. After an extensive 
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study of the therapeutic claims and accomplishments of psychoanalysis, 
the English psychologist Dr. Hans Eysenck has recently summed up 
the situation with this laconic statement : ‘ The success of the Freudian 
revolution seemed complete. Only one thing went wrong: the 
patients did not get any better.’ And this verdict has been amply borne 
out by numerous other inquiries of a similar kind. 

Naturally, the doctrine of total determinism radiated from the field 
of psychopathology to criminology, and we were soon being told that 
not even those individuals convicted of legal crimes were really re- 
sponsible ; instead, they too were sick and in need of treatment rather 
than correction or conversion. Lawyers, judges, legislators, and 
psychiatrists are at present deeply embroiled in the question of crimi- 
nal responsibility versus the doctrine of the irresistible impulse, but 
there have been several developments which suggest that the status of 
“expert testimony’ may be undergoing serious reappraisal. The 
psychoanalytically oriented physician or psychiatrist who argues the 
doctrine of psychic determinism for others must cither consistently 
apply it—and render himself irresponsible, incompetent, sick—or else 
assume an aura of omnipotence. The position of the psychiatric 
expert in our courts is currently not an enviable one. 

Two years ago, Professor Richard La Piere of the Department of 
Sociology of Stanford University published a sobering volume with 
the tongue-in-cheek title The Freudian Ethic, in which he holds that in 
generally abandoning the Protestant ethic, whatever its shortcomings 
(and they are grievous), and espousing psychoanalysis we have moved, 
as an entire society, not toward salvation but perdition. With many 
other social analysts, La Piere agrees that, as a people, we are indeed 
sick, but argues that the very essence of our sickness is that we so 
freely resort to this concept instead of holding ourselves and others 
accountable. 

While psychoanalysis was developing as a predominantly medical 
enterprise, a parallel movement with similar philosophic and practical 
implications was also taking form and gaining momentum in academic 
circles. I refer to the radical repudiation, in the first two or three 
decades of this century, of all that was inward, subjective, and personal, 
known as behaviourism, with its new and exclusive emphasis upon that 
form of cause-effect relationship implied by the so-called stimulus- 
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response, or S-R, formula. Here determinism, although couched in 
somewhat different terms, was no less absolute than in psychoanalysis, 
and the individual was again relieved—or should we say deprived ?— 
of all semblance of accountability. Behaviour or action or conduct 
was the inevitable consequence of ‘ antecedent stimulus conditions’ 
(causes), and moral accountability became, in this context, a meaning- 
less and, indeed, opprobrious concept. The conditioned and uncon- 
ditioned reflex, in the language of Pavlov and Watson, was the 
‘functional unit’ of all behaviour ; and Thorndike, in his slightly 
different theory of habit, likewise spoke of stimulus-response ‘ con- 
nections’ or ‘ bonds.’ All of which had at least the incidental effect, if 
not intent, of obliterating the whole notion of freedom, choice, re- 
sponsibility by reducing behaviour, absolutely and completely, to 
S-R connections and reflexes. 

Some years ago the ambiguity of this situation came home to me 
in a particularly dramatic way. At that time I was still trying to do a 
little psychotherapy of the conventional kind, and on more than one 
occasion graduate students came to me for help who, in the course of 
our interviews, spontaneously remarked that one of the main induce- 
ments for them to go into psychology as a vocation was that they had 
long suffered from unresolved guilt, which psychology, with its 
scientific emphasis upon stimulus-response, cause-effect connections, 
seemed logically to eliminate. But the fact that these students were 
now in therapy was palpable proof that this stratagem had not worked. 
The behaviouristic doctrine of total determinism manifestly does not 
deliver us from the one-sided determinism of Luther and Calvin any 
more effectively than does that brand of complete irresponsibility 
adduced by Freud. If the doctrines of Luther and Calvin disposed 
the Western world to * Christian despair,’ those of Freud and Watson 
have, it seems, engulfed us in a despair that is infinitely deeper and more 
absolute. 


* * * * 


It is only within the last decade or so that we have begun to see a way 
out. The existentialists, in their very legitimate protests against the 
general abrogation of responsibility—first one-sidedly, in Protestant 
theology, and then more systematically, in psychoanalysis and 
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behaviourism—have recently been attracting some well-deserved 
attention. But when they go on to reject the scientific approach, 
totally and inherently, they are on dangerous ground and may shortly 
find themselves, in this regard, discredited. 

Having denounced Protestant predestination and psychological 
determinism alike, what do the existentialists offer, alternatively ? 
Only a counsel of brave despair, an admonition to have the courage 
to be, on the assumption that being (existence) is an ironic joke and 
ultimate tragedy. Just how do we come by this courage? By lifting 
ourselves by our own bootstraps? In practice, it seems that this 
philosophy leaves us quite as helpless and hopeless as does the Protes- 
tant principle, with its emphasis upon man’s inevitable guilt and God’s 
uncertain grace. 

If one takes the time to examine contemporary behaviour theory, 
one finds that scientific developments in psychology have moved a 
long way from the naive and primitive assumptions of behaviourism. 
Now it is generally agreed that there is by no means a reflexive or 
ineluctable connection between stimulation and response. Now we 
are quite certain that the coupling between our sensory receptors and 
our muscles is much looser and infinitely more complicated than the 
earlier theories implied. According to present views, stimulation may 
suggest a given response or course of action, but whether we ‘ give 
consent,’ as Catholic theologians would say, to the suggestion, thought, 
or image is dependent upon the hopes and fears which we weigh and 
ponder in deciding whether to act or refrain from acting. In other 
words, given a stimulus, a particular and predetermined response does 
not automatically pop out of the organism, as our earlier, push- 
button psychology seemed to demand. Response—and responsibility 
—in this new frame of reference is crucially dependent upon the 
anticipated consequences of our actions. In short, we have redis- 
covered reason. Instead of being merely stimulated (the Latin term 
for ‘ goaded’), living organisms become goal directed, purposive, 
deliberate, or, if you will, free and responsible. 

Beginning with the naive and oversimplified behaviourism of Wat- 
son, academic psychology in this century has thus achieved a relatively 
advanced degree of sophistication ; whereas psychoanalysis, which 
started with Freud’s highly elaborated and ingenious speculations, has 
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rather steadily involuted, regressed. The original emphasis on un- 
conscious (irresponsible) motivation has, of late years, given way to a 
new accent on ‘ ego psychology,’ which involves frequent reference 
to ‘ego strength’ and ‘ego weakness’ in a manner unmistakably 
reminiscent of the older notions of character and will power ; and 
with the ink hardly dry on this ego-psychology literature, psychoana- 
lysts are now beginning to show a new respect for and interest in the 
superego, Or conscience. 

These developments, I say, are retrogressive as far as Freud’s original 
formulations go, but in terms of common sense they are decidedly in 
the right direction. However, they are suicidal as far as psycho- 
analysis itself is concerned, which was conceived and laid its claim to 
recognition as an independent discipline along very different lines. 

All the developments just reviewed thus strike a new note, or at 
least one that has considerable novelty for contemporary men and 
women. Once more we afe coming to perceive man as pre-emi- 
nently a social creature, whose greatest and most devastating anguish 
is experienced not in physical pain or biological deprivation but when 
he feels alienated, disgraced, guilty, debased as a person. And the 
thrust of much current therapeutic effort is in the direction of trying to 
help such individuals recover their sociality, relatedness, community, 
identity. 

Here, surely, is a promising mecting-ground for psychology, psy- 
chiatry, and sociology and for much that is common to both classical 
Judaism and authentic Christianity. But, logically and programmati- 
cally, it strikes at the heart of the Protestant principle. Yesterday, 
as a Presbyterian, I attended church and heard the minister quote 
Reinhold Niebuhr, with approval, to the effect that ‘ Christian faith 
is more profound than mere moral idealism,’ thus echoing the con- 
tempt which Protestantism has always had for the ‘merely moral man.’ 
And the preceding Sunday I heard another minister preach a fine 
* Reformation’ sermon on the theme that ‘ the fruit of grace is re- 
sponsibility for action in the world’ ; that is, the theme that we are 
good because—and if—we are saved, not the reverse. Scientific and 
humanistic thought can never, I believe, come to terms with such 
hyperbole. The fact that Protestant theologians keep reverting in 
their sermons to the question of just what it means to be * saved by 
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grace,’ rather than by works, suggests that they are themselves not 
quite certain. 

As a psychologist, I have no competence to judge the effectiveness of 
religion in saving men’s immortal souls, and, I confess, this is not my 
major interest. But I do maintain that religion has great potential for 
serving, and saving, men and women in this world which is not now 
being at all adequately realized. If, in the secular sciences, we have 
rediscovered something of the logic and conditions of responsible 
action, perhaps this will be an encouragement to the theologians 
themselves to take a more courageous and responsible position and 
quit hiding behind a preposterous piece of medieval sophistry. 
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In a Different Light 


BY ELIZABETH TAYLOR 


HE boat brought people and took others away. In summer it 

came three times a week to the island, and the sisters, sitting out- 
side a water-front café, would watch it appearing round the point. 
It came with the most beautiful inevitability—however late. Quay- 
side life would begin to stir and, as the deep sound of the ship’s hooter 
came across the bay, little boats would put out from the shore. They 
were low in the water, with packed and standing people holding aloft 
baskets, trying to wave goodbye. The same boats, on their return 
journey, were watched more critically. Exposed and bewildered, 
and perhaps sick and tired as well, the newcomers stepped onto the 
broken marble of the waterfront and looked about them, shading 
their eyes from the sun and the fierce brightness of the white buildings. 
Their baggage would be seized by old men or young boys with 
handcarts and donkeys, and they would follow it on foot as if dazed 
with the suddenness of their arrival, wiping away sweat and trying 
to smack down flies. 

After a time, the scene was peaceful again, the empty boats hardly 
moving on the water, and, looking out to sea, Jane and Barbara 
would watch the ship making its wide curve before disappearing 
round the headland. 

Then sometimes they would go to a taverna and choose the fish for 
their lunch, and when it was cooked and eaten, they would walk 
slowly up the hillside track, through the herb-scented scrub, to Jane’s 
cottage. 

“shall never go home to England now. I feel itin my bones,” Jane 
said once. “* Every time the boat goes back to Athens, I think that.” 

“ But you still say ‘home,’” her sister said. 

“TI didn’t mean to. This is home. The other’s Blighty—I can’t 
imagine it any more. Do they still have those double-decker buses ?” 
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Her husband—an expatriate painter, as Barbara’s husband, Leonard, 
always referred to him—had died that spring and Barbara had come 
from England to be with her sister for a time and eventually to take 
her home ; for she believed that what Jane had written in letters 
could soon be reasoned away, and so she had sent the children to their 
grandmother, drawn all her savings from the bank, and had arrived 
on the island ready to clasp her younger sister in her arms and restore 
her to her proper place. 

“There is nothing to keep you,” she had pleaded on her first 
evening on the island. There had been a sudden, brilliant sunset 
and afterward it was dark and warm. The streets smelled of honey- 
suckle and carnations. Their sandals slapped quietly on the flagstones. 
They spoke in low voices and were greeted softly by passers-by. 
“ There is nothing to keep you,” Barbara repeated. 

The next day, they climbed the hill-side to Alan’s grave in the 
cluttered little cemetery above the sea; but even standing there, 
Jane did not weep or seem particularly moved. She turned, instead, 
to look downward at the sea and she took a deep breath—almost a 
satisfied, a triumphant breath, thought Barbara. 

“I'm afraid I have come all this way for nothing,” she wrote to 
Leonard. “ But I will stay on a little as you suggest.” 

Day by day, she lost her usual pallor and became almost as brown 
as Jane, and she slept long and deeply at night. Her letters were 
insincere, for she could only write of how much money she had 
wasted on the journey and how many people she had inconvenienced at 
home. 

On one of their usual mornings at the café, they waited to see the 
boat come in from Athens. They had bought a basket of artichokes 
and some paraffin oil and now sat under a bamboo awning drinking 
coffee. The boat appeared far out; it rounded the headland and 
they watched it curving in towards the harbour. A few people col- 
lected by the water’s edge with their baggage—baskets of cheeses, 
dead chickens, and bunches of flowers. 

Barbara sipped her glass of ice-cold water to take away the bitter 
taste the coffee had. 

“ The flowers are always dead by the time they get to Athens,” 
Jane said. 
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Two rowboats put out across the water toward the anchored ship, 
and later, when they were returning, Jane said, “I never watch them 
without thinking of the day Alan and I came. The houses seemed 
to rise higher and higher as we rowed into the harbour, and I felt 
alien and self-conscious when I stepped ashore—all the village out 
watching, taking note of my London clothes. My shirt was far too 
bright for here, but luckily it soon faded.” (She had worn it ever 
since Barbara's arrival, washing it sometimes at night, but never 
ironing it and never mending the tear in the sleeve. “ In London, 
I couldn’t have just one shirt,” she had said. “* And that is all I care 
to have.”) “* When we came ashore that day, I had no idea what 
impression we were making. We were the only visitors—which is 
how we thought of ourselves then, not knowing that we were here 
forever.” 

“What will you live on?” Barbara asked. She had given up 
persuasion at last, convinced now of her sister’s obstinacy, of her 
determination to stay exactly where she was, among people whose 
language she spoke indifferently, wearing her one shirt till it was 
threadbare. 

“I've got Mother’s money.” 

“Tt isn’t enough. Mine hardly keeps me in cigarettes.” 

Jane put on her sunglasses and turned in her chair to look across 
the bright water at the approaching boats. She said, “ Don’t fuss 
so much. I can always take summer visitors. You could send them 
out to me from Blighty. I should like some nice, bewildered-looking 
visitors like this one. I would take them under my wing.” 

There was only one bewildered-looking person in the first rowboat. 
He was dressed in khaki drill and carried a rucksack, which—when 
he had jumped ashore—he set down so that he could give his hand 
to an old woman, who was swathed in black and proudly carried a 
Pan American travel bag. When he had her safely on land, he 
bowed and said “ Khérete.” She drew her head veil across her mouth 
and nodded. 

“ One of our fellow-countrymen,” said Jane, glancing at him with- 
out enthusiasm. 

He stood looking about him, smilingly refusing to hire a donkey 
or rent a room or have his rucksack taken from him. Then he 
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appeared to make a great decision and he came over to the café and 
sat down. 

“ Kali méra,” he said self-consciously. 

“Good morning,” the waiter replied. That, however, was the 
extent of his English, and confusion arose about what sort of coffee 
he should fetch. Jane, over her shoulder, offhandedly explained to 
the Englishman how to ask for what he wanted. 

“You wouldn't like having visitors,” Barbara said softly. “ And 
you wouldn’t take them under your wing.” 

“I should like their money. That is what would appeal to me 
about them.” 

“You would resent them.” 

“Let's go.” Jane jumped up and went inside the café to pay ; 
then she took up the oil-can and handed the artichokes to her sister. 
As they were passing the Englishman’s table, she relented. She 
stopped to ask him when he had left home. 

“A fortnight ago,” he said, pushing the table as he stood up, 
slopping his glass of water. 

“ And it was raining, | suppose ?” 

“ Pouring down. It was like another world. And still is, my wife 
writes to say.” 

“You are badly sunburned,” Jane said in a stern voice. “* Spyros 
will give you some yoghuré to soothe it if you ask.” She nodded to- 
ward the café. Then she said, “ Are you staying at the Amphitryon ?” 

There was only one hotel on the island—on the other side of the 
bay from her cottage. She pointed it out to him and gave careful 
instructions how to reach it, up flights of steps and between orchards 
of lemon trees. 

He watched them walking away, carrying the artichokes and the 
oil-can, marked out by these as inhabitants, he thought. It was not 
the kind of shopping that visitors would do. 

When Spyros came outside again, the Englishman asked him for 
yoghurt, but was not understood. He shouldered his rucksack and 
made for the hotel, soon taking a wrong flight of steps and getting 
lost between the close-packed houses. The sun beat down and the 
whitewashed walls dazzled him ; his shirt, under the rucksack, was 
soaked with sweat. He took a map from his pocket and unfolded it 
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and held it up as a screen between the blazing sun and his peeling face. 
From dark doorways shy children stared at him ; old women, shelling 
peas or spinning, inclined their heads graciously toward him. “ Kali 
méra,” he repeated gallantly as he passed the open doorways. “ Kali 
méra sas.” The children smiled and turned aside their heads. 

“ It is quite wonderful,” he told himself. “Iam here. It is true.” 
His wife was miles away in a dark world underneath the clouds. He 
was sorry for her ; he told himself he missed her ; he forgot her. 
“ Hibiscus,” he murmured, looking up at a wall. He recognised it 
from pictures. When he reached the hotel, he would describe every- 
thing in his diary—the saa, the boat, the two Englishwomen at the 
café, the flowers. He had climbed to one of the higher streets and 
could look down through the leaves of some lemon trees at the 
harbour. The waterfront was deserted now, for everyone had gone 
in out of the heat, and there was complete human silence over the 
island—bees buzzed, crickets chirped, a church bell chimed, but there 
were no voices. At the end of one of the deserted streets, he saw the 
word ‘ Amphitryon’ written on a board over a doorway, and he 
went toward it in triumph. 


* * * * 


Jane and Barbara, at lunch, discussed him—Jane with an almost 
Greek sharpness of curiosity and detachment, her sister thought. It 
was very much like the way she was cating her artichoke—the deft 
stripping away of leaves, the certainty of the hidden heart being 
there for the reaching. Licking oil from her fingers, Jane said, “ So 
his wife writes to tell him about the rain. Complainingly, I daresay. 
He thinks he is glad to get her letters, but he is gladder to put them 
out of his mind.” 

“ This you know,” said Barbara. 

“This I know. And he also thinks he is glad to be in Greece. 
He has to be. I expect he has waited twenty years or more to come 
here, and how can he afford now that he’s here to dwell on his sun- 
burn and his blistered feet and mosquito bites. I bet he gets frightful 
diarrhoea, too, poor old thing.” 

“ Is everyone who comes on the boat such a matter of conjecture ?” 

“ Everyone. Luckily, one doesn’t know till later, or who could 
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dare to brave it? You noticed the crowds when you arrived ? 
Although you were expected and known about, so there was a more 
critical turnout for you.” 

“I thought they were meeting people off the boat, or going back 
in it themselves.” 

“Well, you know better now.” 

In the afternoon—as on every afternoon—Jane lay down on the big 
brass bedstead in her room and went to sleep. Barbara, unused to 
this habit and scorning it, wrote to her children and then took the 
track down the hillside to the village to post her letter. In the hot, 
quict afternoon the smell of wild sage was overpowering as she 
brushed against it along the path. 

The post office was dark and cool and inside it sat the Englishman. 
He had come to buy stamps and had been requested to draw up a 
chair and have some conversation with the clerk, who had a married 
sister living in Bermondsey. A boy came in from the café, carrying 
a swinging tray with coffee and glasses of water. Barbara stood by 
while the Englishman was handed his cup and glass. He had risen 
when she entered, but the clerk, who got up to tear off stamps 
for Barbara and give her change, curtly motioned for him to sit 
down. 

“Roland Bagueley,” the Englishman said slowly and loudly in 
answer to an earlier question. He took the pad he was offered and 
wrote his name in capitals. 

“From London? Swindon? Falmouth?” asked the clerk. 

Barbara, sticking on stamps, lingered. The buckle of her sandal 
was given some attention. 

“London,” said Roland Bagueley. “A part of London.” 

Hampstead, for instance, Barbara thought. She picked up her 
change, put it in her purse, and, smiling in his direction, went out. 
As he once more jumped to his feet, she heard him shouting, “ Hamp- 
stead—a part of London called Hampstead.” 

She stopped at the café for cigarettes and on her way home printed 
his name on the packet lest she should forget it. “ Roland Bagueley 
from Hampstead,” she would tell Jane. She wondered if in the end 
her sister would go mad, living alone, nourished on such trifles. 

In the evening, they met him again. He was sitting outside a 
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waterside taverna where they went for dinner. Jane looked discon- 
certed when he stood up and offered them chairs. She liked con- 
jecture about strangers rather than facts about acquaintances. 

They sat down and ordered drinks. “ So you're not visitors here,” 
he said to Barbara, as Jane was speaking in Greek to the waiter. 

“T am, but my sister lives here—Jane Bailey. And I am Barbara 
Fennell.” 

To know their names seemed to gratify him enormously. 

“ heard it in the post office this afternoon,” Barbara said when 
he had introduced himself. 

“ The clerk knows a little English and hoped to practise it on me. 
His sister lives in Bermondsey and he supposed that I must know her.” 

“ And you live in Hampstead. I heard that, too.” 

“Yes. I am an architect.” 

Jane, returning her attention, nodded as if this much she had already 
guessed. “ And have you been to Greece before?” she asked. 

“No. It is a dream realised after many, many years.” 

She put out her foot and tapped Barbara's. “ And are you dis- 
appointed in it?” Her questions were peremptory and put him out. 
She was a small, dark, darting person, often intimidating—even to 
her sister. 

He shook his head, looking puzzled; but what he was puzzled 
about was not his reactions to Greece, Barbara realised suddenly, but 
the sight of his name written on the cigarette packet, which was lying 
on the table. Unlike Jane, she was liable to blush and, doing so, 
puzzled him more. 

“ Yassou,” he said painstakingly, lifting his glass. 

“ Oh, good luck,” said Jane, who had just put hers down. 

Barbara took the cigarette packet and in rather an affected voice 
said, ‘*‘ How amusing! When I heard your name in the post office 
I wrote it down on this so that I could remember to tell Jane.” 

“ But why?” 

“| thought she would admire my sharpness. No one arrives on 
this island without being scrutinised, you see ; and I am falling into 
the habit.” 

“ Wasn't it your wife’s lifelong ambition to come to Greece, too ?” 


asked Jane. 
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“No, Iris likes to spend her holidays with her sister in Buxton.” 

“ Well, I expect that’s very nice, too.” 

They went into the taverna to choose their fish, and when they 
came outside again the sun was dropping fast into the pinkish water. 
They watched it go, and it was suddenly dark and the air seemed 
warmer and more still. I really wanted to be alone here, Roland was 
thinking. The brisk, dark little woman was in no way part of what 
he had come all this distance for and awaited so long, and about 
the place itself she seemed imperious and possessive, describing to 
him how she had chosen it for life. She had traded it for a great 
deal, he thought—for she was a young woman to make such a decision 
—and under the influence of ouzo he began to make a list for her 
of what she lacked. 

“ But I have friends here,” she said, dropping a fish’s head to a 
pleading cat and wiping her fingers on a piece of bread. 

“Not your own kind.” 

“I never found my own kind anywhere—only in my husband.” 

“ Even everyday things—comforts we take for granted.” 

“ Like the Underground at rush hours; fog and rain; cocktail 
parties ; wearing hats.” 

“There is no water at my hotel—one carafe in my room for 
drinking, which I'm too nervous to do. I have paid extra for a 
shower, but nothing comes out of it.” 

“ Oh, well, the sea is warm now.” 

“| wasn’t complaining,” he said quickly, wondering if there had 
been impatience in her voice-—even, perhaps, contempt. In fact, he 
had wanted—and still wanted—everything to be quite different from 
at home, and had already written almost boastingly to tell his wife 
about the shower. 

“| know that the man who understands how to work the pumps 
has gone to Athens to have his chest X-rayed,” Jane said. “ He will 
be back on the boat the day after tomorrow and then you'll be all 
right.” 

“I wasn’t complaining,” he said again, thinking, Two more days ! 

“ Can't you imagine England now ?”’ Barbara said. “ A long light 
evening and the sound of mowing machines.” The children would 
be going to bed ; she tried to visualise them—pink faces, fair hair, 
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blue dressing gowns—and they remained unreal. A barefooted boy, 
no older than her son, was driving a donkey along the sea front, 
whacking its rump and making kissing noises at it. Other children 
were playing in boats under the harbour wall, their voices con- 
spiratorial above the sound of the water peacefully slapping the stone 
wall. 

could sleep. ... I could sleep,” she said, and covered her face 
with her hands and yawned. But Jane was perfectly alert—had 
hardly begun the second half of her waking day. 

“It’s the air, perhaps,” said Roland, trying not to yawn, too. 

“It’s trying to keep going all day in the heat,” said Jane. “ The 
air is perfectly invigorating.” 

When they had said good night to Roland and seen him going off 
in the opposite direction to his waterless hotel, the sisters began the 
steep climb up the hillside. Pausing for breath and looking back at 
the harbour lights, Barbara said, “ I'll have to go home soon, I suppose. 
Next weck, perhaps.” 

“Well, you are not to think of me. I'm quite all right now. You 
must do whatever you must. I expect you are missing the children.” 

* A little.” All the way along the track, she was treading on the 
thyme or brushing against sage bushes, freeing the scent of the herbs 
upon the air. I don’t really miss the children, she thought. Each 
day, I miss them less, not more. 

When they reached the cottage, Jane lit two oil-lamps. She gave 
one to Barbara to take upstairs to bed with her, and sat beside the 
other to read until two or three o'clock. As she kicked off her sandals 
and settled down, she said, “ In the morning, I might get out Alan’s 
paints and make a start. I'll teach myself and surprise you all.” 
Although she had said this before, and in a tone of great decision and 
determination, nothing had been done. 

Barbara went to her bedroom and leaned out of the window, 
breathing the scented air. She was beginning to understand her 
sister and even to foresee difficulties for herself lying ahead, and 
imagined herself back home, unsettled by her experience, deprived 
of the dazzling sky and the deep silence. 

There were fewer boats now down in the harbour. She got into 
bed. Her sunburnt body was fiery between the coarse sheets ; she 
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felt wonderfully lulled and, turning her cheek at once to the pillow, 
she let out a long breath like a contented sigh and fell asleep. 


* 


* 


* * 


They saw a great deal of Roland, as it was natural to do in that 
small village—mecting at the taverna, the café, the bathing place 
below the rocks. Sometimes, on afternoons when Jane was sleeping, 
Barbara went on excursions with him—to one of the bays to swim, 
and once, by mules, to a convent at the highest point on the island. 
There, among lemon trees, they tied up their mules and Roland sat 
down on the hillside while Barbara went into the courtyard. It was 
filled with stocks and roses and the sound of bees. The Reverend 
Mother came to meet her. She led her into a cool dark room and 
gave her a spoonful of jam and a glass of water on a tray. She was 
a plump lively woman with gold teeth and a great smell of garlic. 
Although they had no words in common, they had plenty of nods 
and smiles, and Barbara had admiring sounds as well—at the icons 
in the ugly little chapel, at a piece of sacred bone in a box, at the view, 
and the arum lilies in the courtyard. She bought a lace-edged hand- 
kerchief and was given a bunch of stocks. When she took the old 
nun’s hand, it was as hard as leather, and creased ; for she had worked 
in the fields like any peasant. As Barbara left, she heard whispering 
and giggling above her and, looking up, glimpsed two nuns peeping 
from a high window. She lifted her flowers to wave to them, but 
they had drawn back out of sight. 

Under a lemon tree lay Roland, fast asleep. Not liking to wake 
him, she sat down a little way off, smelled her bunch of stocks, gazed 
down at the dark sea, with the pale outlines of other islands circling 
it. He slept on and soon she felt drowsy, too, and stretched herself 
out among the rock roses and wild larkspur and dozed a little. 

When they awoke, both suddenly stirring at the same moment, 
it seemed much later, but they had no idea of the time. They pumped 
some water for the mules in the convent yard and mounted them. It 
was an odd, holiday companionship they shared, founded on nothing 
but what had happened in the last few days—the mistakes they had 
made from not understanding the language, their delight in their 
new experience, and, now, the hazards of riding their mules down 
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a rocky, dried-up river bed. Halfway down it, with a guilty back- 
ward glance toward the now hidden convent, Barbara threw away 
the stocks, which had died already in the sun. 

When they reached the cottage, they found Jane rummaging among 
some canvases, as if about to make a start at last. She had washed 
her hair and it hung straight and wet close to her head and dripped 
onto her shoulders. She smiled when Barbara told her that they 
had fallen asleep up on the hillside. 

The next afternoon, as soon as lunch in the taverna was over, the 
three of them separated. They went back to their rooms, drew the 
shutters together, and lay down on their beds. And this they con- 
tinued to do for the rest of their time on the island. 


* * * * + 


Barbara and Roland began to count the days they had left. She 
had chosen a date haphazardly and despairingly. She knew that she 
ought to go early and she wanted to go later, and between conscience 
and desire must find a compromise. Roland’s return to England 
was already arranged, and as it grew nearer he began to sacrifice other 
projects he had had in mind—Mycenae, Delphi, Perachora. “I shall 
go to Perachora next time,” he explained. “* Perhaps in two years.” 
He wondered if his wife had been happy with her sister in Buxton 
and hoped devoutly that she had been. 

Meanwhile, he stayed on the island, sitting lingeringly outside the 
café talking to the sisters, who could not help wondering, when 
they were alone, how it was that they could find him both amiable 
and boring. One day, he brought a photograph of his wife to show 
them, and they looked at it carefully and said “ Awfully pretty.” 
An insipid face, they decided. 

“You must miss her,” Barbara said. 

“ She would love it here,” he said, and then added, “ Yes, in many 
ways she’d love it. Then things go wrong and I’m glad, after all, 
that I’m on my own. The frustrations and misunderstandings about 
the language. And sometimes the food . . . and having no water 
all that time.” 

“ Well, it’s all put right now,” said Jane. She was really making 
a start that morning and had brought a sketching block and a box 
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of water colours down to the café and was now washing in a grey 
sky above the tiers of white houses. For the first day, there was no 
sun. It was hot, though, and a glare came off the sea. 

Spyros, bringing them more coffee, looked over Jane’s shoulder 
and said something angrily and rapidly in Greck. She shrugged and 
pointed at the sky with her brush. He protested, set down their 
coffee, slopped water over the table, then shrugged, too—but crossly, 
not indifferently—and pushed his way back through the chairs, bang- 
ing the tray angrily against his knee as he went. 

“What was that about?” asked Barbara. 

Still washing in grey, Jane said, “He wanted me to paint a blue 
sky. Over this island, he says, the sky is always blue. When I 
pointed out that today it was not and it was today’s sky I was painting, 
he said that people from other islands would misunderstand.” 

“ Day after day, there are the same illogical arguments,” Barbara 
said. 

“ Trivial, silly things happen in Blighty, too.” 

Roland, who had been fidgeting with his wife’s photograph, flipping 
it to and fro, glanced at it again and slipped it into his pocket. He 
was leaving the next day. His holiday was almost over and he felt 
lost and disconsolate. Dreams had come true, but merely to give 
birth to others. He had overcome discomfort, his skin was now at 
terms with the sun as his digestion was with the food, and he had 
formed new habits, such as sleeping in the afternoons and cating late 
at night. It was life in Hampstead that had the look of strangeness 
about it now—the little dinner parties with the lace mats set out 
on the polished table, coming back from his office to those, or to 
an evening’s gardening, or listening to records while he stuck his 
holiday photographs in an album. He was an intensely patriotic 
man and dearly loved the English landscape. “I could never live 
anywhere else,” he told himself. He thought it very strange that 
Jane could, but there was almost nothing about her that he could 
understand. She was hard, he thought—unlike her sister, whom he 
found rather girlish and sentimental. He was not greatly drawn to 
either of them ; but they had been part of his holiday and because 
of that he must feel disturbed at saying goodbye to them. 

The cloud at last drifted out to sea and the sun shone in a clear 
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blue sky. Spyros ran out from the café, pointing upward, smiling 
triumphantly at Jane. 

“Now I can finish my spool of photographs,” Roland said. He 
took out his camera and began fussing with it. “If 1 may; if you 
will both look up.” He studied the light meter. “ My wife’s the 
photographer, I’m afraid. She has endless patience over everything. 
I don’t understand the gadget.” 

So his wife took a positive réle occasionally, Barbara thought. 
From her photograph this was not to be guessed. 

“There... . And now if you would.. ” 

Obediently, they took off their sun-glasses and looked up at him 
and smiled—Jane holding a paintbrush and Barbara a coffee cup. 


* * * 


He left next day on the morning boat. They waited for it at the 
café. He thought of it as an enemy vessel, coming malignly round 
the headland ; making directly for him, he felt. 

He and Barbara had exchanged addresses, for they would mect 
in England—husbands and wives would be introduced and, in her 
case, children. There would also be the photographs to send on. 

They stood on the waterside and watched him stepping into the 
row-boat. He had his ruck-sack and a large sponge as a present for 
Iris. Barbara had tears in her eyes—for she could not bear any 
goodbyes, and departures by boat were especially poignant to her. 
She was also reminded of her own going away in two days’ time. 

Roland, steadying himself, standing up in the crowded boat, turned 
to wave. They waved back and called goodbye as he was rowed 
out across the harbour. To him, the shape of the island changed as 
he went farther from it—the hills spread out and the coastline was 
seen to be dotted with windmills. 

“Well,” Jane began, as they turned away. “ You may be invited 
once to Hampstead ; then you'll have to ask them back, and you'll 
wish you hadn’t to—and Leonard will, even more. ‘ My friend I 
met in Greece,’”” she said mockingly. “ After that, you'll send 
Christmas cards for a year or two—especially if you can find any with 
a Greek flavour, which I should think would be unlikely.” 

“I know all that. People are different in different surroundings.” 
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Barbara, under her sunglasses, wiped her eyes. “I cry too easily,” 
she explained. “Just as I’m sick too easily.” 
“It’s a good thing to be easily sick,” said Jane. 


* * 


* * 


It was another kind of poignancy Barbara felt when it was time 
to go herself. As she left the harbour, she was surprised to see Jane 
turn and walk away almost at once. She was not the type to stand 
waving until the boat was out of sight, but her turning away seemed 
impatient and abrupt. She was soon too far away to be seen and 
the whole of that little world where she was seemed to lock itself 
closer and closer together until the expansive waterfront life, with 
its comings and goings, its landings of fish and sponges, its trotting 
donkeys, its desultory spectators, could hardly be imagined any more. 

Leaning on the rail, Barbara watched until all she could see was 
the little village against the golden hills and a white speck at the 
summit of one of them—which was the convent to which she and 
Roland had ridden on the mules. 

Soon the whole island was lost on the horizon, but all the time 
other islands were coming up on either side—some close, so that 
she could see more white villages, more blue-domed churches ; some 
distant, misty shapes. 

This journey to Athens was the first stage of her journey, which 
would end next day in England. Blighty! she thought, and she 
leaned over the rail and stared down into the brilliant, wrinkled sea, 


fecling very strange, both sick and tearful. 


* * * 


* 


Jane went for a walk along the cliffs and after a while noticed a 
strange dog pacing along with her—sometimes a little in front as if 
to guide her, and then at her heels as if to comfort her. He had 
an ait of obedience about him, and might have been ordered to 
keep her company now that her sister had gone. When she sat 
down to rest, he sat down in front of her and gave her anxious 
looks. 

She felt painfully unsettled. Barbara’s visit had made her first 
loss so much worse. She had come too soon and her departure 
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added the second loss to the earlier one, a second kind of silence to 
grow used to. Which can be done, she thought. 

She looked out to sea, but the boat was out of sight and nothing 
was left but its faint trail across the water. She made her way back 
to the cottage and when she reached it she thanked the dog for his 
company and shut the door on him. Then she went and lay down ‘ 
on her bed, for it was siesta time. 


* 


* 


* * 


Sometimes there were holes in the clouds and through these Barbara 
could peer down from the plane and see a green landscape crossed by 
slate-grey roads. It looked neat and dark and alienating. She had 
no feeling of coming home and could not believe that she was here. 
They flew over reservoirs and gravel pits filled with milky water, 
and then over the Thames itself—a broad reach lined with house- 
boats and launches and fringed with willows, a very sedate-looking 
river. Coming in to land, she saw the houses tip suddenly sidewise 
and the fields scudding past, and she imagined her husband somewhere 
down there, waiting for her. 

When at last she saw him, standing outside the customs office— 
looking pale, she thought—his pleasure at having her back affected 
her deeply. They drove home slowly and from time to time he 
took her hand, as if to reassure himself that she was with him again. 

“So Jane decided to stay?” he asked. 

“T went all that way for nothing.” 

“You had to go. And it has done you good.” 

“Is everything all right at home ?” 

“There have been one or two upsets, but never mind now.” 

“ But I must know.” 

Gradually she learned the list of calamities—the children with 
chicken-pox at their grandmother’s, the cat who had disappeared 
(from loneliness? from neglect ? she wondered), the tree that had 
blown down in a gale, and the daily help who had given in her notice. 
She was filled with despair and guilt. “ You should have told me,” 
she said again and again. 

“I wanted you to have your holiday. And I wish I hadn’t to tell 
you now.” 
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It was a dull, warm night. While she had been away, the summer 
had come and the trees had grown dark and weighty. All along 
the lanes was a bitter smell of dusty leaves. They turned into their 
own drive and she looked about her with a despondent curiosity. 
The lilac had bloomed and faded in her absence. As they went into 
the hall together, she put her arms round him, blinded again with 
tears. “ Oh, thank you, my darling, for managing,” she said. 


* * * * * 


No letter came from Jane, although Barbara, after her first letter, 
wrote a second, then athird. Her tan faded in the mild, dark weather, 
but images of the island stayed vividly in her mind. She fretted for 
some word from it and about it, fecling—where she now was—less 
than half alive. Jane’s water-colour sketch of the harbour and the 
grey sky, which she had brought home with her, was propped up 
on her desk—a lack-lustre little painting, but all she had. 

Her home seemed lack-lustre, too, and she could no longer see 
what strangers exclaiming at its beauty must see, and the gentle view 
from upstairs windows—the blue and green Thames Valley that she 
had always loved—was tame and vapid now. 

Leonard thought her merely unsettled by travelling, or else worried 
about Jane. The children—returning spoiled by their grandmother's 
indulgence—sensed her inattentiveness and continued their misbe- 
haviour. Serena, who had never lived up to her name, gave way to 
even more spectacular tantrums. Robert, her brother, simply did 
damage. Each day he left the mark of destruction on the house. 
“It is like having a poltergeist among us,” Barbara said, gathering 
up the fragments of a Sunderland jug. 

She wondered why she had the strange belief that if only Jane 
would write, she could find her old contentment and see the island 
in the right perspective—as merely a place where dwelling was primi- 
tive, the weather fairer than at home, and life uncluttered, with no 
fine china to be broken, no cupboards full of clothes to be looked 
after, and no telephone to keep on ringing. Jane’s letter, when it 
came, would reconcile her, she felt, to all these frustrations and annoy- 
ances. Serena would stop casting herself down on the floor howling ; 
Robert would go more carefully about the house ; and she would 
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find herself once more enchanted with her surroundings. How any 
letter could accomplish all this she did not ask herself ; but she knew 
that without it she was left in the air, her visit abroad was not finally 
rounded off. And then the letter came at last and there was news 
of the island but no reference to Barbara's ever having been on it. 
This made it seem more remote to her—a different place. 

Sometimes, increasingly, she wondered about Roland Bagueley 
and how he was faring in Hampstead. His association with the 
island, the fact of his coming so much into her recollections of it, 
began to give him an illusory charm ; but he, too, was lost in silence 
—had failed even to send the promised photographs. On an impulse, 
she wrote to invite him and his wife to lunch on Sunday. This 
she very soon regretted having done and she began to await their 
arrival in a state of nervous agitation. 

“T wish I hadn’t asked them,” she told Leonard at breakfast. “I 
don’t know why I did. He’s boring, really.” 

“They won’t be here forever,” he said. 

“ But why on earth should I inflict such tedium on you?” 

“An hour or two of tedium can’t hurt anybody.” 

He was so equable, she thought; so good-natured. However 
disastrous things turned out to be, he would never blame her. 


7 * 


* 


* 


On Sunday, Roland and Iris got out of their car at a quarter to 
one, just as Robert had shut Serena’s fingers in a door and was shout- 
ing guilty disclaimers while she was hysterical on the floor. Barbara, 
with her face hot from the oven and from embarrassment, too, opened 
the front door as Leonard carried the shricking child to the bathroom. 

At first, there was too much to say all at once—introductions, 
greetings, explanations, apologies—and then, suddenly, standing in 
the hall with the door shut, there was nothing at all. 

“Poor little girl,” said Roland, glancing upstairs. 

Only her curiosity quictened Serena. Feeling that she was missing 
something, she allowed her screams to die down into a tremulous 
whimpering ; she freed herself from her father and appeared on the 
staircase, with tears over her face and her lips quivering. 

“ Poor little girl,” Roland said again—and he held out his arms 
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to her as she descended the stairs slowly and suspiciously. She was 
far from being a shy child, but decided to feign timidity. She skirted 
the visitors widely and hid her face against Barbara, refusing to be 
coaxed away from her. 

Leonard came downstairs, wearing a jovial and anticipatory look, 
which even Iris Bagueley’s gushing voice did not diminish. “ De- 
lightful !”” she kept exclaiming. “ Your garden. ‘Oh,’ I said to 
Rollo, ‘ the garden, Rollo! The irises. What a show.’ ... Oh, 
she’s a shy girl, is she? Who's lost her tongue ?” 

I hope she won’t talk like this to Robert, Barbara thought fearfully. 

“Have you any animals ?”’ Iris suddenly asked in a low and con- 
fidential voice. 

“Only guinea pigs,” Barbara said hesitantly. 

“ Then, have you any objection if Chummy comes in? We take 
him everywhere and he’s such an unhappy boy when he’s left in the 
car. Girlie see doggie?” 

Chummy was an evil-looking chow with a curled tail, a rather 
matted coat, and tongue hanging loose in a wicked wolf’s mouth. 
He was brought through the hall, looking balefully about him. He 
panted, his ears pricked at every sound, claws pitter-pattered on the 
parquet floor as he restlessly and scornfully explored the room. Serena 
clung closer to her mother and her whimpering gathered force. 

“ Aren’t you a mummy’s girl !”” said Iris brightly, tapping her on 
the head with her gloves. 

“Go away !” Serena muttered angrily into her mother’s skirt. 

Robert, who had been comforting himself with a long drink, sidled 
in, his face stained with purple juice. 

“ And here’s the son and heir,” said Iris. 

She seemed to twinkle at him—her spectacles, earrings, necklace, 
and her shiny straw hat—and Robert backed away, scowling. 

So far, Roland had said very little, except to demur about the dog’s 
being brought in, and this was ignored. Now, with a glass of sherry 
in his hand, he looked across at Barbara and said, “ Yassou |” 

She smiled self-consciously and glanced at him—for the first time, 
she realised—and saw how utterly unfamiliar he looked in his dark 
suit: a different person, a different kind of person. 

“Oh, Rollo and his Greek,” said Iris, laughingly. “ Cheers, my 
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dears. You see, I can only say it in English. Before he went away, 
I thought I should go mad. He was everlastingly going about the 
house practising sentences out of his phrase book, quite determined 
to be able to talk to the natives when he got there. Weren't you, 
Rollo?” 

The nickname, thought Barbara, did not seem to attach itself to 
him, however constantly it was used ; it glanced off him. 

He blushed when his wife spoke of his attempts to learn Greek, 
and said that he had simply wasted his time, and Barbara—with 
Serena still clinging to her skirt-—went on one of her little trips to 
the kitchen to lift saucepan lids and look into the oven. She had 
been drinking rather hastily, from nervousness, and felt hot and 
confused. The thought of finishing off the cooking, dishing up, the 
gathering together of them all at the table oppressed her unbearably. 

“You didn’t feel drawn toward Greece ?”” Leonard asked Iris when 
they were in the dining-room at last. It was late. The potatoes 
had taken so long to brown that Barbara despaired, and several times 
Iris had peeped at her watch. She had refused a second drink. Then, 
just when everything was ready, Chummy wanted to go out and 
had to be taken and waited for. 

Leonard now clashed the carving knife against the steel and Barbara 
watched anxiously as he cut off the first slice of beef and, from habit, 
laid it aside on the dish for himself. 

“No,” said Iris. “I was never taken with the idea. An aunt of 
mine went deaf from typhoid on the island of Rhodes.” 

“A long time ago,” said Roland. 

“Don’t drink the water and don’t eat the salads,’ I told Rollo 
before he went. . . . No, do serve the kiddies first, I implore you.” 

“ Stop kicking your chair,” said Barbara to Robert, who took no 
notice. She blushed, hearing in her mind what Iris must be thinking 
—Such behaviour! What spoiled kiddies ! 

“You lost your tan,” she said to Roland. 

“ And you.” 

“No, I think ‘ abroad,’ as I call it, is terribly overrated,” Iris told 
them. “Perhaps we haven’t been awfully lucky. Goodness, don’t 
you remember when we went to the Costa Brava, Rollo? The 
people there. They really were rather . . . well . . .” 
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“ Mixed,” Roland said quickly. It was the best he could think 
of in a hurry and doubtless had staved off worse. 

“Yes, mixed.” She smiled at him gratefully. “ And the food.” 
She closed her eyes. 

When she opened them, she seemed encouraged to see the plate 
of decent English food in front of her, even though she could not 
have felt proud of the potatoes if she had cooked them. “* Delicious,” 
she said, in a faint and trailing-off voice as she took up her knife and 
fork. 

She may have been pretty when she was younger, Barbara thought. 
In her mind, she brightened the hair, took off the spectacles, smoothed 
out the lines of discontent and eyestrain, and was just able to imagine 
Roland—a shy and unpractised young man—allowing himself to be 
carried away. In Greece, she had known that he had nothing but 
solid worth to commend him. He had been dogged—even about 
his holiday, until, staying on the island, out of the world, out of 
context, he had achieved an undreamed-of air of negligence. They 
had ridden up to the convent, she reminded herself. Sweating, sun- 
burned, untidy, he had stretched himself out under a tree and fallen 
asleep, spread-cagled in the dappled light. It was a different man, 
she thought, glancing at the trim, anxious one who was listening to 
his wife with an attentiveness he must have wisely acquired to make 
up for everyone else’s lack of it. 

These weeks, since his return from the island, must have been 
worse than hers, she realised—as the rest of his life would be worse. 
His experience must have been deeper, his brief escape desperately 
planned and wearily paid for. It was something for her—for Iris— 
to deride along with the other things. Once he had liked music, 
he had told Jane in answer to one of her off-hand enquiries ; later 
the sisters had laughed about it, but Barbara could not have laughed 
now. She could see too clearly the history of discarded interests. 

It would have been better to have asked them to dinner, with the 
children safely in bed, she thought, slipping a clean plate under the 
wine-stained tablecloth. Robert had knocked over the glass of wine 
and water, which plainly Iris thought he should not have been given. 

“ And who is a little bit tipsy ?” she was saying. 

“ Are you?” Robert asked. 
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Her laughter, her effusive ways with them, revealed her hatred of 
all children—and these particularly. They were what she did not 
want to be reminded of. 

“ Robert !”” said Leonard, warningly. 

Ignoring his father, staring at Iris, Robert said, with contempt in 
his voice, “ You aren’t really laughing. I know.” 

“T am,” said Serena. She threw back her head and half closed 
her eyes and gave a passable imitation of Iris’s trilling laugh. 

Affecting not to notice exactly what the child was doing, Barbara 
said, “ Any more silliness from cither of you and you will be sent 
upstairs to rest until you're sensible again.” 

“ You would like that, wouldn’t you ?”’ Robert said in a low voice, 
with a glance at Iris. 

“ Well, then, it is no use,” Barbara said. ‘‘ You must go upstairs 
this minute, Robert.” She was very nervous lest he should refuse 
to, and wondered how she would deal with so much loss of face if 
he did. To her relief, he slid down at once from his chair, walked 
round the table, and as he went out of the door was heard to say 
how glad he was to go. “ Horrible old gooseberry tart,” he chanted 
loudly, as he stamped upstairs. “ Horrible, beastly old cream.” 

“I’m sorry,” Barbara said. 

“ Goodness, only a very silly person would take offence at anything 
a child says,” said Iris. 

And that is what we are all afraid of one’s doing, Leonard thought. 


* 


* * 


* 


When they had finished lunch, Roland gave Barbara his holiday 
photographs. “* They're really no good,” he apologised. “I think 
the light was too strong.” 

“T told you to allow for that,” said Iris. ‘ You had the meter.” 

Barbara's hands trembled with eagerness when she took the photo- 
graphs from him, and her disappointment was great as she looked 
at one after another. She and Jane—standing beside donkeys or 
lemon trees or the masts of fishing boats—were blurred albino figures, 
their pale lips parted ; or marble statues bleached in moonlight. The 
curving waterfront, the white village was like a heap of tripe. 

“T think the light was far too strong,” he said again. 
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She could distinguish the café with all the chairs outside, and 


Spyros’s apron like a trail of ectoplasm among them. “ Don’t you 
remember . . .”” she began. She looked up from the photograph 
and saw that his expression, though gentle, was forbidding. 

He was right, of course, she realised. There could be no resur- 
rection of those days—even the photographs had failed. 

“ Would you like to walk round the garden ?”” Leonard suggested. 

Watched malignly from an upstairs window by Robert, Iris and 
Roland were shown the garden, flowers were picked for them, 
Chummy was called off the herbaceous border and shooed away 
from the guinea pigs. Soon after three they went away. 

“Oh dear,” said Iris, as they drove through the Sunday after- 
noon traffic. “* My head.” She pressed her hands to her forehead. 
Chummy, sitting up in the back of the car, panted loudly, his tongue 
lolling out of his mouth. “ Those children,” Iris said. 

“I must admit they were rather out of hand. What did you 
think of Barbara?” 

“ Quite frankly,” said Iris, “I wasn’t terribly impressed.” 


* 


* * 


Barbara took tea on to the lawn. There was no sun, but it was 
warm. Robert, having been freed and forgiven, lovingly ate 
cold gooseberry tart and cream. It was a peaceful tea-time. At 
the end, Serena, getting up from the grass, asked, “Can we get 
down ?” 

For a little while, she and Robert played amicably together and 
Barbara and Leonard watched them contentedly. 

“ | wonder if they’re back in Hampstead yet,” she said. “I'd like 
to know what they are doing at this moment. They must have 
finished talking about us by now. I'm sorry about the awful fiasco. 
I let you in for it.” 

“ He was quite a decent sort of fellow.” 

“ But she!” 

“Yes, she certainly was rather . . . 

Mixed.” 

They laughed, and the children, swinging in a hammock, looked 
across at them. To hear their parents laughing together was a sound 
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they loved very much. Hearing it, they thought they would be 
good forever, so that it would never stop. The world then became a 
settled, a serene place to be in. 

“Oh, darling! I’m so glad I have you,” Barbara told Leonard. 
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David and the Princess 


BY SHIRLEY DEANE 


HE sun was setting as we sailed into Lerici Harbour, setting with 

a lurid and dramatic glow behind the medieval castle on the hill. 
Though the beauties of Lerici were new to me, they were familiar 
to my cousin David, who was cruising with us on the Joseph Conrad 
in the dual réle of companion and crew. David had been to Lerici, 
as indeed to most other places, before us, and had spent some strange 
months there a year or two before. All the months David spends 
anywhere are strange, for he is himself a strange young man. Where 
David goes, things happen; and as he walks about the earth, he 
changes it. In his twenty-three years he has walked about a good 
deal of the earth, not because he is particularly fond of walking, but 
because he often wants to be somewhere else, and his fect are the 
only form of transport he can usually afford. 

When he arrived in Lerici, he arrived, of course, on foot, having 
walked from Marseilles in a hurry after breaking the stem of his Persian 
hookah on a gangster’s head. His route was not, however, the most 
direct one, for he went from Marscilles up to Aix-en-Provence, and 
so to Avignon. He stayed awhile with the claimant to one of Europe’s 
ex-thrones, who made him a general in his non-existent army, and 
then passed down from Tarascon to Arles, where he worked for a day, 
fertilising. From Nimes he wandered on to St. Maximin La St. 
Baume, where the Dominicans, as he said, have their main scout hall, 
and rested for a time in the beautiful Gothic-Provengal building which 
dates from 1295. From Cannes he went to Nice, where he picked 
enough carnations to spend a week in Corsica. 

Penniless from Corsica, he returned to Toulon, and mixed cement 
to carry on to Monte Carlo, where a friend at the palace gave him 
a new pair of shoes to replace his old ones which were stuffed with 
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cardboard. Buoyant in the new shoes, he sprang across the border 
into Italy, painted a hut, and worked for two hours as a Master 
Carpenter repairing a cathedral before the foreman suggested that 
he ought to join another guild. 

He worked as a Master Plumber, too, for long enough to lay a 
set of pipes on a proposed caravan site. 

“T think I might have laid them in the wrong direction,” said 
David, “ because I couldn’t discover where to join the ends. So 
I just left them open, and sprinkled them lightly with dirt. It must 
have been quite interesting when the first chain was pulled.” 

David is amiable about the jobs that drop into his lap as he passes, 
and has adopted the Mediterranean habit of saying what he thinks 
his listener would like to hear. When someone asks him if he is a 
painter or a carpenter, it seems more friendly as well as more expedient 
to say ‘ Yes’ than ‘No.’ And very often, except perhaps at laying 
pipes for caravan sites, the willing amateur is just as effective as the 
professional. 

But it was David's previous visit to Lerici, rather than his experiences 
on the journey, that held our interest most, as we breakfasted on deck 
next morning. The battlements of the castle towered immediately 
above our heads, the olive groves rose gently from the arches and 
cobbles of the town, and as we lingered on in the warm winter 
sunshine, he told us about it. 

David had walked into Lerici for the first time as we had sailed in 
the evening before—in the late afternoon, when all the scarlet fingers 
of the sunset were pointing towards the castle on the hill. So, being 
a great believer in signs and portents, he walked straight on through 
the town, and followed the pointing fingers. 

“ At least,” he thought as he climbed, “ it’s big enough to have a 
spare room.” 

He pushed the massive door which opened with a creak, and found 
himself in an echoing entrance hall. He listened for a moment, but 
there was no sound except the dripping of the water from the roof. 
He began to explore, trying one tortuous passage way and then another, 
his new shoes ringing loudly on the worn, stone floors. 

“Who's there?” said a voice from the shadows. 

David’s Italian was as rusty as the hinges on the castle door. He 
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tried to remember the word for ‘ man,” but all he could think of 


was the word for * bandit.’ 

“ An Australian bandit,” he called reassuringly. 

“ That's all right, then,” said the voice. “ Come in.” 

A little old woman appeared from the end of the passage-way, 
her black eyes gleaming shrewdly in the dusk. She looked him over. 

“Have you any money?” she asked with suspicion. 

“None at all—not a lire,” answered David truthfully. 

That apparently completed his credentials, for the old woman shook 
hands. 

“You are one of the vagabondi—you are welcome,” she said. 

She led him through the gathering darkness, and up several flights 
of stone steps, to a little kitchen. With no further comment or 
question, she gave him a plate of boiled spaghetti without sauce, and 
a cup of burnt barley coffee—and David, who had eaten nothing 
for two days, gratefully wolfed the lot before it occurred to him 
that he had eaten her supper. But she waved his apologies aside, and 
poured herself a cup of the hot, bitter liquid. 

““No matter,” she said cheerfully, “‘I ate yesterday, and if God 
wills it, I shall eat tomorrow. Do not distress yourself—you are 
young, and you should eat sometimes.” 

She told him that her name was Madi, that she lived in the castle, 
and that all the vagabondi loved her. David, as he glanced with 
compunction at his empty plate, could well believe it. 

“Where are you sleeping?” she asked. 

“I don’t really know,” said David, “I haven't worked it out 
yet.” 

Madi waved a vague but gracious hand back along the way they 
had come. 

“Stay here,” she said. “* Goodnight.” 

“Then she just disappeared,” said David. “It was all pretty 
casual.” 

David, who was casual, too, stayed for three months. From the 
hundred rooms and more at his disposal—all of them empty and most 
of them damp—he chose a comparatively cosy little cell off the main 
dining hall. It was one of the few rooms without puddles on the 
floor, and because it had only one doorway, the wind did not actually 
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howl through it, but merely into it. There was nothing in the way 
of home comforts, not even an old bag, but David settled down 
contentedly, with his rucksack for a pillow and the flagstones for a 
bed. Madi, with the automatic and unquestioning generosity that 
was part of her nature, continued to feed him on boiled spaghetti 
and barley coffee, with an occasional tiny fish that someone had given 
her, or a handful of worm-eaten apricots. Always, in spite of David's 
protests, she gave him more than she ate herself, because—being 
younger—his needs were greater. This seemed to her too obvious 
to need discussing. Hers was the purest kind of communism, although 
she herself was, as she told David, a princess. 

In the course of their meals together David learned something of 
Madi’s history, piecing it together from her spasmodic and shadowy 
references to the past. She was, by origin, a native of Lerici—one 
of the sturdy peasant fisherwomen who form the living nucleus of 
that tourist-ridden town. But, even as a girl, her qualities of heart 
and character were so remarkable that the local Count invited her 
to live with him and be his housekeeper. When he died many years 
later, and his chateau became a luxury hotel, it seemed for a time as 
if Madi would have to revert to selling fish. 

Then miraculously, though not to Madi’s mind unnaturally, the 
Italian Government stepped in to take a hand in her destiny. After 
the war, when the American troops who had used the castle of Lerici 
as a look-out went home, the Government declared it a National 
Monument, and asked her to be its guardian. So, instead of falling, 
Madi rose still further, from presiding over an aristocratic residence 
to being a princess in her own right. The Government was far away 
in Rome, an abstract and therefore a nebulous proprietor. The castle 
was Madi’s, and she loved it with all the fervour of a love-starved 
nature—it was her man, her children, her religion. It is an ancient 
and beautiful castle, the oldest parts dating from around the tenth 
century, the more modern from the thirteenth ; and Madi lived in 
it with phantoms, the ghosts of her royal ancestors who had never 
existed walking the corridors hand-in-hand with the ghosts of her 
royal children, never to be born. Madi was not selfish with her 
castle. She was prepared to exercise her prerogative and dispense 
hospitality ; but she was also prepared to defend it with her life. 
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She thought about it continually and talked to it. In fine weather 


she reviled the sun for scorching it, in bad weather she cursed the 
rain for wetting it. She and the castle were locked together in a 
passionate relationship. 

David felt privileged to share, even superficially, in their com- 
munion, but he also felt that he should contribute something to the 
royal coffers—an old jam tin on the kitchen mantelpiece, which never 
rustled, and only rattled on occasions. Madi, under protest—for she 
found the whole project unnecessary and over-conventional, and not 
at all suitable for one of the vagabondi—found him a job at Fiascherino 
further down the coast, which D. H. Lawrence, who once lived there, 
called ‘ the most lovely spot on earth.’ David spent his days among 
the dreaming olive groves, knocking olives from the trees with a 
long pole. All around him were the women who gathered the olives, 
like silent, black birds—all in black, even to the aprons with great 
pockets like sacks into which they dropped the olives as they picked 
them up. It was quiet in the olive groves, the only sound the muted 
swishing of the pole against the dry leaves, like blackbirds taking 
wing. So the weeks passed into months, and David swished and 
brooded in perfect contentment ; and with the wealth he took home 
with him, he and the princess were able to smoke a cigarette together 
after dinner. 

Sometimes David forsook his olives to go swimming, and once he 
swam where Byron swam, right across the Gulf of Spezia from Lerici 
to Porto Venere, a distance of four miles or so. At Porto Venere 
they still talk of Byron’s achievement, almost as if it were yesterday, 
and down on the rocks they have fixed a plaque ‘ to commemorate 
the brave Englishman, Byron, who arrived in this bay after his in- 
credible feat, swimming from Lerici across the Gulf.’ 

Nobody talks in Porto Venere today of David's feat, for—as he 
lacked Byron’s flair for publicity—nobody believed him. David 
bears no malice. Byron’s achicvement, he claims, was greater, as 
Byron always swam fully dressed, even to his surgical boot. 

“You see, he was a gentleman,” said David. “ And pure silk 
dries so quickly.” 

But if Byron’s achievement was greater, his problems were less, for 
he arrived in all his clothes to find servants and horses waiting. David 
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arrived in a brief and slightly ragged pair of bathing trunks to find 


only a bus. He boarded it, not causing undue surprise, for the Gulf 
of Spezia has seen more than its fair share of foreign eccentrics over 
the centuries, and its inhabitants have ceased to be surprised at anything. 
They are interested, nevertheless, in everything, and the interest of 
the passengers in the bus blended with their noisy and incredulous 
amusement when David explained that he had just swum across the 
Gulf, like Byron. The conductor managed to stop laughing only 
when he asked for David’s fare. 

“ My fare?” said David. “I haven’t any fare—it stands to reason. 
Look, my trunks have no pocket. Where could I carry money ?” 

He pivoted round on his bare feet while the conductor and the 
passengers examined the battered trunks, and one or two of the women 
fingered them experimentally. 

“It’s true,” they told the conductor. “ He has no pocket, so how 
could he have money? One must be reasonable.” 

“ Perhaps I could let you have some tomorrow,” offered David 
handsomely. 

The conductor shrugged. 

“Tomorrow?” he said. “ What's tomorrow? The company’s 
money will be counted up tonight, and by tomorrow today’s money 
will be an embarrassment to everybody. We must find some other 
solution.” 

They discussed the problem all the way along the coast to Spezia, 
and round the other side of the bay—a journey of some hours. They 
had not solved it by the time they got to Lerici, the terminus, but the 
discussion of it had made them thirsty. Up till then the driver, owing 
to the exclusive nature of his calling, had been above the discussion, 
but now he climbed down from his high seat, and joined David and the 
conductor in the nearest bar for a drink. By dusk they were friends, 
by nightfall they were brothers, and by the time they parted they were 
all agreed that the simplest solution would be for David not to pay 
his fare at all. 

“In fact,” said the conductor, inspired, “ why should anyone pay 
fares? It’s a ridiculous system—unpleasant for the public, a lot of 
work for me. From now on, I'll collect no more fares, ever.” 

The idea seemed to the three of them as flawless and brilliant as 
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the moon above—and the simple beauty of it carried David in a state 
of exaltation all the way up to the castle in his bathing trunks. 


* * * 


Though David’s days in Lerici were fully occupied with swimming 
and hitting olives, his nights were even busier. They soon fell into 
a pattern. Every evening when he returned from Fiascherino, Madi 
summoned him to follow her through the maze of corridors and up 
the worn stone steps to the final rickety ladder, with more than half 
its rungs missing, which led to the battlements. There they stood 
together among the arrow slits and medieval turrets to watch the 
sunset. David watched it with appreciation, for the view from the 
top was superb. Madi watched it critically, to see if it was worthy 
of the castle. When the last colours had faded, and darkness was 
gathering, Madi led the way down again, and with David in attend- 
ance, began a long and systematic search through all the echoing rooms 
for lovers. The castle, she explained, was full of lovers—she could 
hear them giggling and whispering on every side. They waited, 
lurking on the hillside, until it was dark enough to slip through the 
door, and bring shame on themselves, on the castle, and on her. It 
was not, she conceded, the fault of the girls. Italian men were so 
wicked—the wickedest men on earth, and that was saying something 
—and the poor girls had no chance. David once suggested that any 
girl who had gone to the trouble of climbing the castle hill with her 
suitor might not want a chance, but the very idea threw Madi into 
such a violence of fury that he never dared suggest it again. It was 
Madi’s firm conviction, held without regard to the future of the race, 
that all girls wanted to, and should, remain virgins till the day they 
died. It was easier to agree with her, particularly as there was no 
immediate evidence to the contrary—for, in all the months that David 
searched for lovers, he and Madi never found a single pair. 

When the search was over, and Madi and her guest had finished 
their spaghetti and barley coffee, and smoked their cigarette, David 
had an hour or two off duty. But at midnight Madi summoned him 
again, robed for the evening in a trailing dressing gown, bencath 
which, as she moved, it was often only too obvious that she wore 
nothing else at all. Back they went to the battlements, still without 
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a light, and now in utter blackness, with David tripping and stumbling 
and groping for the missing rungs. Once there, he was forgotten. 
Madi released her hair, which fell below her waist, and leaning over 
the parapet with arms outstretched, invoked her gods. Alternately 
she crooned and shouted to the stars and to the moon, telling 
them about the castle, asking their blessing upon it. Sometimes she 
cursed them, and as her voice rose to a shriek, the hair on David's head 
rose with it. 

“It was a glimpse of hell,” he said, “ and I was terrified.” 

Her invocations over, Madi returned once more to an awareness 
of David's existence, and beckoning to him, led the way briskly down 
the invisible ladder to the inky depths below. They stopped in the 
kitchen to collect a great pot of cold spaghetti which Madi had cooked 
and put aside at dinner time, and then made their way to the entrance 
hall, David groping along the walls with one hand, and trying to 
balance the huge, earthenware bowl with the other. So, in the early 
hours of every morning, they emerged together into the deserted 
streets of Lerici. 

Madi swept ahead, every inch a princess, her long gown rustling 
over the cobbles. Here and there she stopped, and while David held 
the bowl, often kneeling appropriately at her feet, for it was heavy, 
she dipped both hands into it and scattered spaghetti, shricking 
“Cucina! Cucina!’ as she did so. And all the cats of Lerici came 
rushing, hurtling out of doorways and leaping over walls, pushing, 
scratching, gobbling, and seething round beneath the bowl. Madi 
greeted each one politely, addressing it by name, recognising it in the 
darkness. When the last inch of spaghetti had been sucked out of 
sight, the cats rubbed themselves hopefully against Madi’s legs. 

“You see, they love me, too,” she told David. “They love me 
like the vagabondi.” 

So they continued right down to the port, and with every scattering, 
the mass of cats grew larger. Their progress was as slow and stately 
as any royal procession, and sometimes it was nearly dawn before 
the bowl was empty, and they could climb back up the hill to the 
castle. 

“It was very tiring,” said David, “I never seemed to get much 
sleep at all.” 
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“ But did you have to go with her every night?” I asked him. 

“ Well, the bowl was heavy for her on her own,” said David, 
“and, of course, she couldn’t disappoint the cats. It didn’t hurt me 
to lose a bit of sleep to give her a hand. Besides, I felt I owed a 
duty to my hostess.” 


* * * * * 


One of David's first acts, when we went ashore at Lerici, had been 
to revisit the castle and pay his respects to Madi. She greeted him 
warmly and without surprise, for many of her vagabondi had a tendency 
to become a recurrent theme in her life. But if Madi was not sur- 
prised, David was almost stunned when he returned to the boat, 
and told us of the transformation that had taken place at the castle. 

“It’s the Italian Government,” he protested. “ They’ve mended 
part of the roof, put in electric light, and made a whole wing into 
a ruddy Youth Hostel !” 

“ And what does Madi say about the violation of her castle?” 
I asked him. 

“Oddly enough, she doesn’t look at it like that,” he answered. 
“ She’s become more gracious than ever, dispensing hospitality in the 
grand manner. Besides, she said that all the people who came last 
summer were young and penniless and very dusty—nothing more nor 
less, in fact, than vagabondi.” 

David had asked Madi’s permission to bring us all to call on her 
—my husband Malcolm, me and our two small sons. Technically, 
of course, being a National Monument, the castle was open to the 
public, and there was nothing to stop us going there ; but in this 
case we felt that technicalities were not as important as diplomacy, 
and it would be much better all round to visit it by royal command. 

Although David had been full of the sacrilege of * modernising’ 
the castle, it still seemed to me as bleak and medieval as one could 
wish, as we creaked through the vast front door, and stumbled from 
the sunlight into the echoing gloom of the entrance hall. The 
children, after listening to David's tales of the princess who harangued 
the elements at midnight on the battlements, approached the audience 
with some trepidation—a state of mind which Madi’s appearance did 
little to alleviate, as she materialised suddenly out of the shadows 
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beside us. She was small and dark-skinned, and her face was drawn 


by a maze of wrinkles inwards and upwards towards her bright, black 
eyes. Her hair was streaky—white in parts, and yellowish-brown in 
others, either from old tobacco stains or now-forgotten dye. It was 
thin and wispy, and screwed up behind into a vague, half-hearted bun. 
She wore a purple jumper and a long, red, cotton skirt. Her age, 
as David had told us, might have been anything from sixty to a 
hundred and seventy. 

Michael, who was six, tugged at my dress. 

“ Should I bow?” he whispered. 

I looked at Madi, standing silently beside us. 

“Tt wouldn’t hurt,” I whispered back. 

I felt a strong compulsion to drop a little curtsey myself. Madi 
was one of those people whose personality is so forceful and whose 
way of life is so complete that one is subconsciously driven to seck 
for her approval. As she led the way through the castle, conducting 
us from room to room as systematically as if we were searching for 
lovers, I set out to admire every stone and every puddle. The admira- 
tion was not hard, for the castle was impressive ; but the going was 
difficult, as we clattered up and down the worn and ancient steps in 
the dark. There may have been electric light laid on, but Madi 
did not bother with it. 

We emerged at last from the gloom into the sunlight on the battle- 
ments, and Madi left me sitting there alone while she took the others 
still higher to the top of the tower—alone except for a few thin hens 
who pecked without hope at the cracks between the stones. The 
view was incredible. Lerici sprawled below, our height creating an 
ordered mosaic of its tortuous, winding streets. The Joseph Conrad 
lay at anchor among the fishing boats, toy-sized but dominating over 
them, like the flagship of a Lilliputian fleet. Across the bay, and right 
along the Gulf to the city of Spezia, the hills and villages and the 
outline of the coast formed themselves into a relief map in full colour, 
while out to sea the toy-ships of the Italian Navy still swept methodi- 
cally for mines. No wonder Madi lorded it over the town beneath 
her, and lived on equal terms with the moon and the stars. Just 
being there for half an hour gave me delusions of grandeur—it was 
like sitting on the top of Mount Olympus. 
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Madi came to find me, and we all went to the kitchen to have 
coffee—teal coffee, too, and very good—for, as Madi explained to 
David with satisfaction, drinking real coffee and being able to give 
more spaghetti to more cats were, by courtesy of the Italian Govern- 
ment, marks of her new prosperity for managing a Youth Hostel. 
Nor did she have to manage it alone, for the Italian Government in 
its wisdom had installed a plump and bustling widow to help her. 
Madi showed neither pleasure nor resentment at this, for after all 
it was natural for a princess to have retainers. When we visited the 
Youth Hostel wing, where sure enough, although the Hostel did not 
function in the winter, the widow was still bustling about, shaking 
out blankets to air them in the sun, Madi ignored her, but not unkindly. 
And though once or twice as she passed, the widow paused behind 
Madi to roll her eyes to heaven and tap her forehead with significance, 
she appeared, on the whole, to take her vassalage in good part. 

It was not until we turned to go that Madi invited us to visit her 
bedroom. This, we sensed at the time and David confirmed after- 
wards, was an honour ; David himself had been inside it only two 
or three times in all the weeks he stayed there. Madi, as we drank 
coffee together, had assessed and accepted us; in spite of our un- 
fortunate impedimenta of boats and children, we were, she decided, 
vagabondi in pocket and at heart. 

She led us along some corridors and up and down some steps, 
and then she threw open a door. The room she led us into was 
not a conventional one. Like the rest of the castle except for the 
Youth Hostel wing, it contained, as far as one could see, no furniture 
—but unlike the rest of the castle it was far from empty. In fact, 
although the room was a large one, it was filled so full that there 
was almost no actual room visible at all. From floor to ceiling it 
was crammed with objects—curios from Africa and South America 
which Madi had brought with her from the Count’s chateau, gifts 
from vagabondi in many corners of the earth. The walls were hung 
with spears and shields and assagais, and with dozens of paintings, 
many of them of Madi herself, by vagabondi artists who had stayed 
with her. And in an old oak chest, carefully tied in bundles but nearly 
all unopened, were hundreds of letters from many of the countries of 
Europe and beyond—letters from grateful wanderers who had caten 
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her spaghetti. As we thumbed with interest through the bundles she 
thrust at us for our inspection, we came upon one in David's hand- 
writing, also unopened, which he had written after he left a year or 
so before, to thank her for her hospitality. He insisted on reading it 
to her there and then, for it seemed a pity to think of all that Italian, 
dug with great effort from a dictionary long ago, being wasted. 
Madi listened politely, but without much interest, for it was the 
existence of the letter, not its contents, that gave her pleasure. In 
fact, she seemed to feel, as she tied it up carefully again and replaced 
it with the others in the chest, that David had spoiled the appearance 
of the letter by tearing it open. 

Though the room was full it was not untidy. On the contrary, 
the most meticulous order had been imposed upon the infinite variety 
of objects. Those that were not on the walls were laid out on boxes 
against bamboo screens, and neat little paths wound between them, 
marked by narrow strips of coconut matting. We moved along the 
paths in single file like Indians through the jungle, admiring all the 
shrunken heads, the skulls, the totem poles and tikis we passed on 
the way. Bamboo canes reached out for us, spears crossed themselves 
above our heads, half-hidden assagais projecting from the screens 
threatened to sever our legs from our ankles. We felt as if we needed 
a hatchet to carve ourselves a way to the other side of the room. 

In the centre of the jungle, with all the paths converging on it, 
was a small clearing where a tent was pitched. The tent-flap was 
closed and securely ticd. Madi paused before it, her hand on the 
ropes, and looked at us. I held my breath. Were we going to sce 
inside? It was obviously the Holy of Holies, the inner chamber of 
the temple—what treasure, what relic could it possibly contain? I 
felt at that moment that if I could not see it, my curiosity would never 
let me sleep again. But somehow, through no conscious act of our 
own, we passed the ultimate test. Madi nodded, released the rope, 
and lifted the flap. There, inside the tent and protected by it from 
the rain which dripped from the ceiling, shone a large and highly- 
polished television set—a further mark of Madi’s new prosperity, the 
final crowning glory of her life. 

Our visit to Madi seemed a completion to our stay in Lerici, and we 
decided to leave next day. Once more the sun was setting behind the 
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castle as we chugged out of Lerici Harbour, setting as luridly and 
dramatically as when we entered it—and far up on the battlements, 
outlined against the sunset, we saw a little figure, arms upraised to the 
sky. But whether they were raised in benediction, or to curse us, or 
simply with sublime indifference, we shall never know. 
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To the Inn 


BY IAN CRITCHETT 


Whip up the horses, drive on through the forest, 
The inn blazes at the end, my love : 

There is bright solace ; warmth, food and wine 
And laughter to guard us from the knell of wolves. 


There is a fire, of roots and branches, 
That needs but —_ to drive clear the frost ; 


A simple room to hide us from the world 


And time to build, and time to grow ourselves. 


Whip up the horses, the forest is dark and long, 

The horses are willing, though fiends pluck at the reins; 
The forest is dark, my love, but eyes are clear 

And at the end an inn, if we believe it so. 
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Christmas Book List 


Chinoiserie: The Vision of Cathay 
HUGH HONOUR A splendid account of the strangest 


exotic fashion that ever swept Europe. 
4 coloured and 144 Half-tones 55s net 


The Late Lord Byron 


DORIS LANGLEY MOORE ‘Byron surprises one 
by a startlingly modern voice. The Daily Telegraph. 
Illustrated 42s net 


The Sabres of Paradise 
LESLEY BLANCH * Has the impact of great tragic 


drama. Crammed with truly fabulous stories.” The Guardian. 


Illustrated 30s net 
In Search of Sheba 
BARBARA TOY ‘* Dangerous journeying by a resolute 


woman traveller . . . contains one of the best pieces of hair- 
raising humour I have read for along time.” B.B.C. Broadcast. 
Illustrated 21s net 


Summoned by Bells 
JOHN BETJEMAN The famous best-selling auto- 
biographical poem. l6s net 
Looking at Pictures 
SIR KENNETH CLARK Studies on famous pictures 


by one of the world’s leading authorities. 
6 coloured and 75 other illustrations 37s 6d net 


The Artist’s Methods and 
Materials 


MARIA BAZZI 13 Coloured and 20 other illustrations 
25s net 


Stories from Shakespeare 
MARCHETTE CHUTE ‘Her summaries of the plots 


are admirably clear . . . one is repeatedly grateful.’ Times 
Literary Supplement. 16s net 
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Sherlock Holmes 


An introduction to the world’s 


most famous detective is an ideal 


Christmas present for a young 


reader 


OMNIBUS VOLUMES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 


THE COMPLETE SHORT STORIES 
THE COMPLETE LONG STORIES 


UNIFORM EDITION OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 


| THE ADVENTURES* 

2 THE MEMOIRS 

3 THE RETURN* 

4 THE CASE BOOK 

5 HIS LAST BOW 

6 THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES* 
7 THE VALLEY OF FEAR* 

8 THE SIGN OF FOUR 


*Available in paperback Editions 
SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE’S 


other works are equally popular 


write for full list containing complete 
details of prices and editions to 


JOHN MURRAY: 50 ALBEMARLE ST. LONDON, W.! 
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‘I was not looking forward to the first 
(Shakespeare) issues to be made on the 
Caedmon label which I suspected would be 
full of gimmicks. But how wrong one can 
be. Othello is a magnificent first issue. 
Where the new Caedmon scores every time 
is in the acting. —The Guardian. 


CAEDMON 
RECORDINGS by the 


Shakespeare Recording Society 
in acted versions of the plays 


Just Issued 
OTHELLO 
MACBETH 
In preparation to end of year 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 
ROMEO AND JULIET 
TWELFTH NIGHT 
Other records to be issued this Autumn include 
DICKENS: A Christmas Carol 
with Ralph Richardson, Paul Schoficld and cast 
CHAUCER The Wite of Bath 


GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 
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Poet 
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